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Tue next ten months, said President 
Kennedy, may determine the fate of 
mankind for 10,000 years. He might 
have gone further. The future of the 
United Nations, and the issue of war or 
peace over Berlin, will probably be 
shaped within the next ten weeks. Both 
problems are immensely complex; both 
will involve detailed and finely-balanced 
negotiations. In both, western public 
opinion will have a major — perhaps 
decisive — role to play. Confronted with 
this climacteric, it is vital that the public 
should be provided with the fullest and 
most objective coverage of the news. 

The British press has not distinguished 
itself in recent weeks. On another page, 
Francis Williams analyses a peculiarly 
nauseating example of Fleet Street's 
obsession with sexual trivia. By contrast, 
all this month’s important news-stories 
have been inadequately handled. Little 
atigmpt was made to present the essen- 
tia background to UN intervention in 
Katanga. The crisis created by the death 
of Mr Hammarskjold has been swamped 
in the verbiage of anti-UN propaganda. 
The opening of the Common Market 
negotiations has been virtually ignored - 
or cocooned in editorial prejudice. In 
Berlin, “human interest’ stories have 
been allowed to obscure the complex 
issues which really are of vital interest 
to all humanity. 

This failure throws a heavy burden on 
the other mass-communication media - 
above all, on television. Happily, at least 
one of the mass-communicators is equal 
to the occasion. In recent years the BBC 
has built up a complex of news, feature 
and discussion programmes which, in 
depth of vision, objectivity and technical 
briliance, are unique in broadcasting. In 
times like these, they provide a window 
on events through which the public can 
seethe world steadily and whole. 

Regrettably, commercial TV has 
failed to match this standard. In the 
screening of soap-opera, quiz-games and 
variety shows it remains, indeed, un- 
rivalled. But its efforts to compete with 
the BBC in serious news-presentation 
have ended in feeble parody. Alarmed 


the Holocaust 


by the shadow of the Pilkington Report, 
the companies have embarked on fren- 
zied attempts this autumn to elevate 
their image. In practice, this means the 
concoction of servile imitations of BBC 
programmes and futile efforts to buy 
over BBC commentators and producers 
with established reputations. Futile, of 
course: members of the BBC know well 
enough that, once the Pilkington shadow 
is lifted, commercial TV will relapse into 
Admass apathy. For, with few excep- 
tions, the businessmen who control it are 
concerned primarily with balance sheets. 

In the field of mass-communications, 
the government has a statutory duty to 
see that the public interest is served. One 
might reasonably expect it, therefore, to 
provide the BBC with the fullest sup- 
port in its efforts to explain and inform. 
On the contrary: all its recent decisions 
have been palpably designed to impede 
the development of the Corporation. 
Following objections by commercial TV 
companies and radio manufacturers, 
which rested largely on financial con- 
siderations, the government vetoed the 
BBC’s viable and imaginative scheme 
for colour TV, which might have given 
Britain a decisive lead in this field. This 
Monday, the government also rejected 
the BBC’s new plan for TV development 
in Wales, which had the full support of 
the independent National Broadcasting 
Council for Wales. 

Now the BBC has outlined its plans 
for a second channel. In the words of its 
Director of Television, its chief function 
would be to provide more time for 
explaining and interpreting news. TV, he 
said, should not be allowed to become 
‘a mother-substitute to which people of 
all ages turn increasingly for comfort 
and forgetfulness’. These wise sentiments 
may not appeal to the Cabinet. But they 
must evoke an echo among thousands 
of public-spirited people who, if they 
choose to throw their weight into the 
controversy, could have a decisive effect 
on the future of British broadcasting — 
and so contribute to the process of 
enlightenment which is the surest 
defence against war. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON POLITICS 


NEW STATESMAN - 


- The Left’s Last Chance 


ANTHONY 


A dull Labour Party conference? Admit- 
tedly that is what everyone has been saying 

with some adding for good measure that, 
considering what damage these occasions 
normally do to Gallup Poll figures, that may 
be just as well. A risk on Polaris, a danger 
on Panzers, a few shouts in the night about 
the public schools - and the leadership ex- 
pects to float to the shore home and dry. It 
is not at all what any seer at Scarborough 
last year would have predicted; and it seems 
certain to be @ horrid disappointment to all 
those who like their politics as General Booth 
liked his religion ~— hot. 

And yet in politics, to be important and 
decisive, things do not necessarily have to be 
dramatic and exciting. Of course, on the 
superficial level the outcome of next week at 
Blackpool is pre-determined: rather more 
people than stay to join in the Red Flag at 
the end will be straining their lungs on For 
He's A Jolly Good Fellow somewhere near 
the beginning, and most of us could write 
next week's highly personalised headlines with 
our eyes blindfolded. But, in fact, this com- 
ing week in the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, 
is not really about Mr Gaitskell - or, for that 
matter, Mr Wilson. When the shouts of those 
that triumph have died away - and when Mr 
W. T. Rodgers and Mr Denis Howell have 
taken their final curtain call in the columns of 
the Daily Herald - someone may begin to see 
through a glass darkly that what the whole 
business has in reality been about is the fate 
of the Left (of all varieties) in the British 
labour movement. 

It needs perhaps to be stated plainly that 
unless at the end of next week - or better 
still during it — the Labour Party's traditional 
left wing manages to re-group itself, to find 
some new touchstones, to face up, in fact, 
to its future, it will cease to be anything but 
a frail peripheral movement, of some his- 
torical curiosity but of no practical relevance. 
That may, of course, have been the hidden 
aim of the parliamentary leadership all along. 
But if that is the case (and one prominent 
Labour front-bencher boasted of as much 
over dinner recently to a woman MP) it is 
well to understand its implications from the 
beginning. 

We could do worse than to start with a 
rather depressed group of young people who 
throughout next week will be standing at the 
doors of the Winter Gardens trying to press 
pamphlets, papers, even daily conference bul- 
letins into delegates’ hands. As the last rem- 
nant of the New Left keeping any contact 
with the Labour Party, they have some im- 
portance - not because what they have to 
say is necessarily especially sensible but be- 
cause they have a touching faith in something 
that by next Friday may well be destroyed: 
the belief that it is still worth while to try to 
work through the Labour Party to achieve 
political objectives. 

Ever since the heads rolled at Morecambe 
in 1952, the real battle between the left wing 
and the right wing has not been about health 
charges, German re-armament, pablic owner- 
ship or even the H-bomb. It has rather been 
about the nature of the Labour movement; 
and the Left — despite all its reverses and its 
failure to make use of its opportunities — has 
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always been dble to keep this basic issue alive. 

The party, it has affirmed, differs from its 
rivals in being a popular participative party, 
a party in which the voices are collected from 
below rather than being accepted from on 
high. When in 1956 — in that same multi- 
chandeliered Empress Ballroom in which the 
conference will be held next week - Mr 
Bevan rose from his stall to acknowledge the 
tidal wave of enthusiasm that greeted his 
victory over Mr George Brown for the 
treasurership, the point seemed to have been 
proved. It had been demonstrated that a 
party could work within a parliamentary sys- 
tem, while remaining democratically distinc- 
tive. It is the final comment on the decline 
of those who have been vainly trying to keep 
the Left within the Labour Party that they 
now seem to be in peril of losing even this 
last citadel, of being battered into a sub- 
missive agreement that, although people 
count in the Labour Party, those inside par- 
liament necessarily count more. 

If this last citadel is lost this coming week, 
it will not be so much because it has been 
stormed and captured as because it has been 
evacuated. There is today a defeatist, sour 
smell about the official left wing of the 
Labour Party. The party, one is told, has 
never been in such a low state of morale, it 
is difficult to see the point of struggling any 
more — and hopelessly the hands are wrung 
and the defiant gestures made in the direction 
of Trafalgar Square, Holy Loch and all that 
might have been. It almost seems as if Vic- 
tory For Socialism’s Sunday morning ques- 
tion-and-answer session and Wednesday 
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night's ghost of a Tribune meeting are being 
offered this year by way of apology - as if it 
were somehow improper to try and compete 
with the various upsurges of protest that are 
now going on completely outside the Labour 
Party. 

The melancholy truth, of course, is that 
such efforts as the Labour-organised Left has 
been making lately have been ‘ singularly 
maladroit. Its abortive campaign against the 
presence of German troops in Wales was of 
such virulence as to alienate the sympathies 
of some of its traditional supporters. And to 
march under a banner ‘Forward Britain’ - 
with Lord Hinchingbrooke in vocal support 
~ was one of the strangest possible ways of 
making a Socialist case against the Common 
Market. Unless it can now find new bearings, 
the danger is that the Labour Left may be- 
come a totally lost tribe. 

At Blackpool this week it faces the test - 
and with some sizeable handicaps. Although 
the constitutional rule forbidding discussion 
on the same subject two years running mys- 
teriously does not operate when the need is to 
‘fight and fight and fight again’, it has been 
invoked to prevent the tabling or resolutions 
on democracy in the party - which is the one 
part of its case that the Left cannot afford to 
lose by default. Moreover the very issues on 
which it might be raised will be being argued 
in an inhibited atmosphere: it is not easy to 
bring up fundamental questions when the dis- 
cussion is taking place on a newly published 
policy document, or indeed to mount any 
massive criticisms when foreign politics are 
debated under the shadow of international 
negotiations. 

All the same one could wish that the pro- 
testing resolutions themselves did not have 
quite such a musty air. If the Campaign For 
Democratic Socialism’s prepared texts show 
through a little too clearly in the identical 
preambles to a majority of the loyalist de- 
fence motions, those from the Left are 
scarcely less predictable. A large number of 
them are content simply with a call for a 
re-affirmation of the Scarborough decision, 
others stoically maintain the language of ‘a 
great and necessary moral gesture’ - and 
hardly anywhere is there an indication that a 
new situation (if only one created by the par- 
liamentary leadership) needs a new approach. 

In any case one of the most serious dis- 
advantages of the Left has traditionally been 
that its most articulate spokesmen are bound 
and gagged — and this year will be no excep- 
tion. Michael Foot is a prohibited entrant 
into the body of the hall, the rebels on the 
platform have been carefully silenced, and 
even those figures of the Centre from whom 
a helping hand might have been expected are 
restricted by having to provide either the key- 
note speech of the conference - or indeed by 
having to introduce Signposts Of The Sixties 
to the delegates. 

At Blackpool the Left has to face the fact 
that it will have to save itself by its own 
exertions. The threat, of course, is that it will 
expend its energies on fighting last year's 
battles (not to mention those of seven years 
ago) - and that having lost them it will col- 
lapse in exhaustion. If it does so — if its 
anguish over the reversal of last year’s victory 
overcomes its anxiety over the Common Mar- 
ket — it will not merely be a case of mourn- 
ing a minority. The Labour Party will have 
ceased to be an all-embracing coalition and 
will have become instead a tight, inclusive 
club. And something far more serious than 
occurred at Scarborough last year will have 
happened to British politics. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


New York 


The UN Works On 

KINGSLEY MARTIN writes: Far the most in- 
teresting remark in the long spate of clichés 
with which Mr Gromyko bored the Assembly 
last Tuesday was that an institution which 
was thrown into a crisis by the death of its 
chief executive officer must be worthless, In 
short, had Hammarskjold created a United 
Nations .executive that would continue to 
function without him? This question is far 
more important than speculation about Ham- 
marskjold’s successor. On this it is enough to 
say that Mongi Slim still seems to me the 
most likely stop-gap, with the title perhaps of 
‘Head of the Executive’, pending solution of 
the direct conflict on the Troika issue that 
Krushchev has created. 

Gromyko showed that the USSR does not 
apparently intend to push the argument to 
breaking-point. In telling the Assembly to 
make a provisional solution, he seemed in 
effect to agree not to fight the legal issue of 
whether the Assembly has the right to appoint 
a temporary Secretary-General. Slim’s ap- 
pointment is not certain as I write. Many 
names are being mentioned, including B. K. 
Nehru, the Indian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. It seems unlikely that he would accept. 
U Thant of Burma, both popular and efficient, 
is more probable. Among the dark horses, 
much the best in my view is Barrington of 
the Burmese Foreign Office, who is very able 
and experienced. Still, my bet is Mongi Slim. 

On the bigger issue of the future of the 
UN, it is important that the Secretariat func- 
tions with efficiency and continues an active 
policy in the Congo. Hammarskjold was able 


to carry on this policy, in spite of initial mis- 
takes, because he appointed an advisory body 
of Africans and had the support from the out- 
set of countries like Ghana and Nigeria, who 
accepted a broad interpretation of the Secirity 
Council’s mandate. It is a tribute to Hammar- 
skjold that those who laughed at the UN be- 
cause it was a ‘debating society’ now com- 
plain because it has teeth. 

In any reorganisation which aims at mak- 
ing the Secretariat more representative, the 
problem would be how to give the new Sec- 
retary-General advisers whom he would have 
to consult on the interpretation of a mandate 
and on the political line without destroying 
all efficiency by holding up his administration 
The border line here is difficult to find. Ad- 
ministrative decisions often imply policy. Ia 
time a strong Secretary-General might solve 
this problem and create a really great institu- 
tion, but time and goodwill are in short 
supply in the Cold War. 


The chief interest in Kennedy’s and 
Gromyko’s speeches turned on hints that 
could be found in them about the possible 
solution of the Berlin problem. Kennedy's 
oration was elaborately phrased to show once 
again that America would resist Communism; 
but it could not dispel the dawning realisation 
that an agreement is being quietly worked 
out behind the scenes. Informed people here 
know that the basis of accommodation ‘s 
already nearing agreement. Kennedy was 
careful not to contradict General Clay’s calcu- 
lated indiscretion in Berlin. In Washington, 
the Foreign Ministers of the US, Britain, 
France and West Germany have agreed that 
the recognition of East Germany is negoti- 
able. They also accept the permanence of the 


Oder-Neisse line and the principle of refusing 
nuclear weapons to both Germanys. 


Unhappily the ghost of Dulles still haunts 
US foreign policy, and though Acheson is no 
longer in the State Department, he is still in- 
fluential. Otherwise Kennedy would surely 
see that the way out of his difficulty is to ex- 
plain to the American people that a new Ger- 
man settlement is overdue and that America 
is putting forward positive proposals for the 
future which Russians can bargain about. If 
that were done, the stigma of ‘concessions to 
the Reds’, would be avoided. As it is, Kennedy 
goes on shouting about his readiness to fight 
for access to Berlin and freedom of Berliners, 
in the same week that Gromyko repeats with 
added emphasis that Russia is willing to give 
any possible guarantee that access to Berlin 
will remain secure and that no one will inter- 
fere in the future with the West Berlin way of 
life. 

The American public remains bewildered, 
being told every day that Russia threatens 
Berlin and that America will never give way. 
As it leaks out that East Germany is going to 
be recognised and that the West Germans re- 
gard it as a betrayal to talk of two Germanys, 
the Republican press screams ‘Munich’ and 
sharpens its knives for the day when inevit- 
ably some accommodation on agreed lines is 
officially announced. When that day comes, 
Kennedy will be‘crucified’ by the press, and a 
great opportunity will be given to the already 
dangerously growing Fascist groups in 
America. 

This major issue has obscured other events 
in the Assembly. The Yugoslav Foreign Mini- 
ster, for instance, has made a really brave 
and really genuinely unaligned speech, such 






































‘I think I can recognise the little guy now—but who’s the big feller ?’ 
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as many of us hoped to hear from Tito at 
Belgrade. It made Gromyko’s disingenuous 
defence of the Soviet renewal of nuclear test- 
ing look horribly cheap. The Ghanaian 
Foreign Minister gave a horrifying account 
of genocide in Angola and told the Assembly 
that, in South Africa, anyone who had a copy 
of the official reproduction of a speech made 
by Nkrumah at the United Nations was liable 
to five years in gaol. 

Finally the Dutch representative made a 
speech that would normally have caused 
something of a sensation, asking the UN to 
take over West Irian (Dutch New Guinea) 
and offering to subsidise its administration 
out of Dutch funds. He rightly claimed that 
this was a new form of anti-colonialism. If 
it were not for the Cold War, one would be 
very optimistic about the United Nations, 
where colonialism is dying - as we watch 
amid the applause of a majority of ex- 
colonials and surrounded by the scarcely 
hidden smiles of gratification on the faces of 
the former imperialists. 


Jamaica 


Measuring the Damage 

A Special Correspondent writes: Although 
it had been clear all along that the Jamaican 
referendum would produce an impressive 
demonstration against federation, the massive 
anti-federation vote of the rural areas came 
as a surprise. Sir Alexander Bustamente and 
his lieutenants told the poorer voters that 
federation would cost a lot of money; and the 
true reply, that services provided in common 
are cheaper than services provided separately 
by Jamaica, did not get across to the elector- 
ate, the vast majority of whom know little of 
the functions of a modern government. In 
these inauspicious circumstances the Jamaican 
government will now have to negotiate the 
break-up of the federal structure, while trying 
to negotiate as good terms for Jamaica as 
possible in the arrangements for such neces- 
sary services as the meteorological service and 
the University College. All in all, the Jamaican 
decision probably means an end to the attempt 
to create a single West Indian state. If it does, 
the prospect for the rest of the islands is grim. 
Trinidad, the only other wealthy unit, cannot 
be expected to bear the burden alone and will 
probably be forced to secede also. This will 
leave all the poor, overcrowded islands help- 
less. They have competing economies, rising 
birth-rates and virtually no resources. Al- 
though Jamaica and Trinidad may attain their 
separate independence, the other eight islands 
will be left as permanently pauperised British 
dependants. 


Congo 


Taking Stock 

Ten days after Mr Hammarskjold’s death 
the Congo situation seems as obscure as it 
did a week ago. The truce between the UN 
Force in Katanga and Mr Tshombe’s mer- 
cenary-led army reflects the fact that the fight- 
ing earlier this month was inconclusive. That 
in itself is a great setback to the authority of 
the UN, which clearly cannot mount a fur- 
ther offensive until its Force is considerably 
strengthened and provided with some air 
cover. The chances of this happening in 
present circumstances seem very remote. We 
are therefore back where we were before 
the military action began. Katanga is separate 


from the rest of the Congo and is being ad- 
ministered largely by European ‘contract’ 
advisers; Tshombe and his government have 
no intention of abandoning their separatist 
course and, apart from unrest among the 
Baluba tribesmen, they appear to be reason- 
ably secure in their position. The Leopold- 
ville government is still talking about its 
plans for an invasion, but there is no reason 
to think that General Mobutu's army has the 
capacity to mount it. The sad difference be- 
tween the situation now and a month ago is 
that the UN has shot its bolt. 

Much unwarrantable blame has been laid 
at the door of Dr O'Brien. the chief UN civi- 
lian officer in Katanga. But as so often in 
reporting the Congo, the British press has 
presented a partial view of the truth. The 
evidence is conclusive that Dr O’Brien both 
conducted the Katanga operation as effici- 
ently as possible, given his resources, and 
acted on instructions from the chief UN 
officer in the Congo. This official in turn 
acted on instructions from New York. The 
‘blame’, therefore, if any, rests with Mr 
Hammarskjold. The truth is, however, that 
the Secretary-General had been asked to im- 
plement an impossible mandate. In the light 
of what has since happened, the General 
Assembly must now reconsider the problem 
of the Congo and provide its new Chief 
Executive with a realistic mandate and the 
resources to carry it out. 


The Liberals 


Too Much Too Late? 


ANTHONY HOWARD writes: Whereas the 
Labour and Conservative Parties hold confer- 
ences, the Liberal Party is content with an 
‘assembly’. The distinction in label may not 
be deliberate, but it has some justification. 
For the abiding doubt about the Liberals’ 
annual gathering is that it is not a party con- 
ference at all but rather a glorified public 
meeting. 

This year’s assembly at Edinburgh (in 
which the Scottish and English Liberal clans 
joined together for the first time) did little to 
dispel that suspicion. Hands rose like Great 
Birnam Wood from the floor, members of the 
platform gaily went to the rostrum to attack 
each other, and the highest recorded vote in a 
gathering that was meant to consist of 1,300 
delegates fell short of 500. 

The trouble, of course, about a three-day 
public meeting is that it is a great deal harder 
to organise than a disciplined delegate confer- 
ence; and this is almost certainly the explana- 
tion for the difficulty the Liberals have tradi- 
tionally experienced in preserving order and 
banishing chaos whenever they meet together. 
Things in the Liberal Party, however, have 
been changing lately. And the first thing to 
be said about the 1961 Assembly is that, 
although the party has plainly not yet got 
round to attending to the credentials of those 
who came to it, it has at least learnt how to 
control them once they are there. 

The new disciplinarians in the Liberal 
Party were, in fact entitled to feel a measure 
of relief as they departed from Edinburgh 
last week. The famous Liberal revival may 
have remained as unprovable as ever, but at 
least the assembly had not raised any serious 
doubt about the question of Liberal survival. 

For at Edinburgh the Liberal Party did at 
last betray some signs of being capable of 
profiting by its mistakes. One looked in vain, 
for example, for all those celebrities who a 
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few years ago were the party's pride and joy. 
The TV personalities, the actresses, even the 
formerly famous colonel ot the Grenadier 
Guards appeared to have been bundled out 
as suddenly as they barged in; and in their 
place had come earnest, conscientious young 
men and women who made up what they 
lacked in glamour by an understanding of 
what politics is actually about. It was they 
who forced some sense into the executive's 
flatulent motion about Berlin, and it was they 
who triumphantly smothered the party's old 
guard on the need for economic planning - 
producing a policy which even the Daily 
Herald predicted ‘could hardly be bettered at 
Labour's conference next month’. When Mr 
Grimond announced on Saturday “We want 
to break down entirely this devilish British 
class structure’, it was from these new recruits 
that he got the loudest applause. 
It will almost certainly turn out to be one 
of the sadder ironies. of politics that Mr 
Grimond should have won his battle to make 
the Liberals into ‘a new radical, progressive 
party’, at precisely the moment when it no 
longer seems to be important. But at Edin- 
burgh - despite the traditional absurdities like 
the inevitable outbreak of Scottish national- 
ism and the casual ignoring of the implica- 
tions of the Common Market in the new 
Liberal Five Year Plan — he certainly attained 
his victory. By the end it was impossible not 
to wonder what such comparatively recent 
figures of the Liberal past as Mr Edward 
Martell and Lord Moynihan (both now of 
the People’s League for the Defence of Free- 
dom) - not to mention the party’s 1,600,000 
voters, mainly in safe Tory seats - can have 
made of it all. And indeed what revenge they 
will exact for it at the next election. 


India 


Communalism and the Election 


A Special Correspondent writes: The two 
Indian fasters-unto-death in Amritsar are now 
in their sixth week; Master Tara Singh fast- 
ing in support of a separate Sikh State and 
Surya Dev who is counter-fasting against it. 
Whether or not some face-saving formula is 
achieved, the fast and counter-fast have 
demonstrated the grave dangers of communal 
nationalism. Congress leaders, aware of this 
challenge, have set up an all-party National 
Integration Committee to meet it. This week, 
under the auspices of the Committee, Mr 
Nehru is presiding over a ‘counter-com- 
munalist’ conference, which is being attended 
by ministers, leading politicians, scientists, 
educationalists and some industrialists. One 
of the first proposals put forward by the 
National Integration Committee is a charter 
of election conduct which will impose on 
political candidates a pledge to make no 
appeals to the electorate based on caste and 
communalism and to refrain from any elec- 
toral arrangements with communal organisa- 
tions. In past elections all political parties 
have made such alliances, and most respon- 
sible political leaders now realise that they 
have encouraged the growth of this monster 
of communalism, the biggest threat to India’s 
national integrity. 

Meanwhile, the Indian electorate has had 
its preview of election manifestoes in drafts 
released by the Praja Socialist Party, the Jan 
Sangh and Congress. The PSP, claiming ‘un- 
shakable faith in the concept of Socialism 
that challenges the present social order’ has 
little praise for any of India’s five-year plans 
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which have heaped burdens on the people 
and widened economic disparities. The Jan 
Sangh, with no likelihood of having to imple- 
ment them, makes glowing promises of a 
minimum wage, a clean and economic ad- 
ministration and cheap justice for all. Both 
the PSP and the Jan Sangh challenge Congress 
on its ‘failure’ to defend the national frontiers 
- meaning, of course, its policy towards 
Pakistan and China. 

The Congress draft manifesto is a very 
sober affair. ‘In the vast and variegated pic- 
ture of India today’ the three great achieve- 
ments mentioned are the increase in ten years 
of the number of children at school from 24 
million to 46 million. and the goal of 65 
million by the end of the third plan; the rise 
in expectation of life from 32 to 47.5 years, 
and the extension of community development 
projects to about 70 per cent of the nation’s 
villages. Congress claims that the foundations 
have now been laid for a progressive economy 
— and implies that it will become a Socialist 
one. The criticism, however, will certainly be 
made that the private rather than the public 
sector of India’s economy is being increas- 
ingly favoured. 


Fleet Street 
The World of Paul Slickey 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: Few subjects have 
more regularly engaged the Press Council in 
its annual reports than press intrusion into 
private lives. In annual report after annual 
report it has explained with that bland 
benevolence which is the distinguishing mark 
of so many of its activities (a) that few 
specific charges ever reach it ‘compared with 
the number of journalists in the country; (b) 
that very few of those that do stand up under 
its inquiries; and (c) that all this public feel- 
ing is mainly due to a public failure to under- 
stand that ‘the reporter would be faithless to 
his trust and a danger to his paper if he were 
to accept wild hearsay or cruel tittle-tattle’. 
I like this last phrase particularly: gossip 
columnists, I understand, intone it nightly. 

There is, the Press Council has remarked 
on several occasions, ‘the factor of public 
welfare’ to take into account; and in one of 
its longest pieces on the subject a year or 
two back it summoned up reserves in the 
shape of the code of ethics, propounded - but 
not in my experience much honoured - by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, and 
declared that the principle that ought, and 
usually did, govern newspapers was that there 
should be no invasion of private lives ‘with- 
out sure warrant of public right as distin- 
guished from public curiosity’. In the tight of 
these admirable sentiments | can hardly wait 
for the moment when the Press Council 
explains to us the exact nature of the ‘warrant 
of public right’ involved in the matter of Mr 
John Osborne and Mrs Gilliatt. 

The Sunday Pictorial was the first to answer 
the call of the ‘public right’. Determined that 
no one should be able to accuse it of being 
‘faithless to its trust’, it announced on its 
front page in large white type on a black 
background ‘John Osborne and Friend In a 
Mystery Midnight Move’. This was flanked 
by a four-column picture of ‘Playwright John 
Osborne with his wife Mary’ and a two- 

column picture of ‘Dr Roger Gilliatt and his 
wife Penelope’. ‘John Osborne, Britain's 
bomb-squatting playwright has made a 
sudden moonlight move from London to his 
new country home down by an old mill- 
stream in Sussex’, the story by ‘Pictorial 


Reporters’ opened dramatically. ‘Just after 
midnight yesterday he drove to the Old Water 
Mill, Hellingly, Sussex, accompanied by a 
beautiful woman in a light coat’. He was, ‘a 
dark-haired woman who said she was Mr 
Osborne's secretary’ explained, in a phrase 
that deserves to go down to history, moving 
from London ‘to get away from all the pub- 
licity’. He evidently misjudged the high ideals 
of public service that animate Fleet Street: 
he should read The World of Paul Slickey 
some time. The Pictorial was on his tail. 

Indeed it seems to have had reporters lurk- 
ing behind every third lamp post for hours 
while fast cars stood by. At all events, every 
movement of Mr Osborne, his secretary, Mr 
Anthony Creighton (his friend) and a small 
removal van which appears to have been 
employed by him were watched by Pictorial 
men, who followed the removal van in a fast 
car. Eventually they reached the Old Water 
Mill, where their vigil was rewarded: ‘An 
hour later, Mr Osborne drove up. With him 
in his hard-topped sports car was the beauti- 
ful woman wearing a light coat.’ End of first 
episode. 

On Monday the story was taken up by the 
Daily Mirror, the Daily Express, the Daily 
Mail and, somewhat surprisingly, the Daily 
Telegraph. One had tended, apparently 
wrongly, to assume that the Telegraph 
governed its affairs by somewhat different 
standards. Not so. It considered Mr Osborne’s 
private life worth a full column and two pic- 
tures. Only The Times and the Guardian (one 
had naturally assumed it of them) and, as I 
was delighted to see, the Herald preferred to 
be out of the fashion—taking the strange 
view that the private life even of a well- 
known playwright is his own affair and not a 
matter for hour-by-hour reports by journa- 
lists playing the part of disreputable private 
detectives. 

The Mirror took up where the Pictorial 
left off - though the Pictorial’s ‘beautiful 
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woman in a light coat’ seems to have dropped 
out of the cast. According to the Mirror, 
Osborne met Mrs Gilliatt at Brighton on 
Sunday off the 1.28 pm train from Victoria. 
From then on they were trailed step by step 
and stop by stop until, just before 9 pm, they 
reached the Old Water Mill. Another night 
under the trees, no doubt, for the members of 
a profession to which I used to be proud 
to belong. 

Mr Osborne and Mr Creighton were finally 
persuaded to appear. ‘I have nothing at all 
to say’, said Osborne, ‘and neither has Mrs 
Gilliatt. Now go away.’ Go away indeed, 
Hasn't he heard about the freedom of the 
press? Who does the man think he is? Neither 
the Telegraph (the most successful ‘quality’ 
paper, you will remember) nor the others were 
prepared to stand for this sort of nonsense. 
The Telegraph man spoke out straight and 
proper for the right of the press to poke its 
nose where it wishes. ‘I asked him’, he 
proudly informed Telegraph readers, ‘about 
the future of his marriage.’ Also, ‘had Mrs 
Gilliatt left her husband?’ Osborne — an un- 
cooperative man if ever there wag one — while 
remaining, we are told, polite but firm (why 
he should have been polite I do not know) 
actually refused to answer. If he is not careful 
he will be making an enemy of the press. 

No doubt, as I said earlier, the Press Council 
will in due course explain to us the ‘warrant 
of public right as distinguished from public 
curiosity’ that governed this operation. Mean- 
while for myself I can only say that this 
seems to me to be one of the most dis- 
reputable and degrading examples of what 
passes in some parts of Fleet Street for news- 
paper enterprise I have come across in years. 
I consider the editors, news editors and re- 
porters involved showed themselves in this 
matter a disgrace to journalism. I should like 
to think that in due course they will feel-a 
little ashamed themselves. But that, I am 
afraid, is too much to hope. 


Le Plan: Miracle or Myth? 


BARBARA CASTLE 


Planning is in the air. Faced with the third 
economic crisis in ten years of Tory freedom, 
the government has begun to look nervously 
round for an alternative. Hence Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s sudden interest in the French plan- 
ning system. Even the Economist has started 
to pay respectful attention to it. Since praise 
from such quarters would make any Socialist 
suspicious, I decided to had better go and 
have a thorough look at it. To this end I 
have recently spent some time in France, 
talking to all those concerned with planning: 
to key men in the Commissariat au Plan, the 
Ministry of Finance, associated government 
agencies, to politicians and trade unionists, 
And Ihave come away convinced that, unless 
the lessons of the French system are properly 
interpreted, we in Britain are likely to have 
its weakest elements foisted on us while ignor- 
ing the points at which it needs strengthening. 

One thing is clear: France's economic 
growth since the war has outstripped that of 
Britain. Her increase in industrial produc- 
tion since 1951 has been more than twice as 
great as ours. Her exports have risen by 63 
per cent during the same period, ours by only 
18 per cent. Her annual rate of growth has 
averaged 4.1 per cent during this time while 
ours has been running at 2.2. Is this growth 
rate due to the fact that France has a planned 


economy? The answer is both yes and no. 

To understand this paradox, we must break 
down planning into its component parts. The 
first is purely technical. It consists of the pro- 
gressive mastery of purely mathematical tech- 
niques for working out the statistical conse- 
quences throughout the whole economy of 
certain economic acts. And it is here that the 
French planners have distinguished them- 
selves. Ironically, these techniques have 
reached Europe from the US via a Russian- 
born economist, Vladimir Leontiev. His tech- 
niques of ‘intersectional balance’ and input- 
output tables were taken up in France by the 
brilliant young technocrats of 1945. With the 
aid of electronic computing machinery, they 
have become increasingly more refined. 

All this, of course, is something quite sep- 
arate from the uses to which the planning 
machinery is put. This brings us to the second 
component of planning: the enforcement af 
decisions consciously made in order to 
achieve a desired result. And here we realise 
why the French planning method has sud- 
denly become so attractive to Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd and the Economist. For, as French 
spokesmen go out of their way to stress, the 
French method of planning is purely ‘indica- 
tive’. Its essence lies in the fact that all those 
concerned with carrying out the plan are 
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associated with the process of drawing it up 
and thus (the theory runs) become willing 
collaborators in seeing that its targets are 
achieved. The keynote of the French system, 
therefore, is not so much dirigisme as the 
creation of an économie concertée — a process 
whereby the technocrats in consultation with 
industry first calculate the rate of economic 
growth which it is thought to be possible to 
achieve over the next four years without dis- 
turbing the balance of payments, and then 
invite industrialists and trade unions through 
some 25 modernisation commissions to work 
out the consequences for their own sectors. 
The state reinforces the drive towards these 
targets by a series of financial and fiscal in- 
centives to private industry. 


The Triumph of the Technocrats 


The lesson of all this, we are led to believe, 
is that planning based on friendly collabora- 
tion rather than controls will work just as well 
and prove more permanent. But France's ex- 
perience shows that the truth is much more 
complicated, Certainly everyone in France 
(except the Communists) agrees that the mere 
setting of targets designed to secure a steady 
expansion of the economy provides a valuable 
stimulus to industry as long as a mood of ex- 
pansion is dominant. But as soon as the 
aatural impetus to growth is interrupted, ‘in- 
dicative’ planning proves inadequate. 

When the Commissariat au Plan was set up 
in 1945 under Jean Monnet it started its work 
with two advantages. The fitst was the exist- 
ence of a group of technocrats who, whether 
Marxist or conservative, were inspired by a 
common belief that planning was the only 
satisfying and intelligent way of getting things 
done. It was a cardinal principle of Monnet’s 
own philosophy that economic problems can 
be handled satisfactorily only in units as big 
as the problems themselves. Hence his belief 
in the need for working out global pro- 
grammes for the whole economy. 

And the political atmosphere of 1945 
helped these progressive young technocrats 
to operate effectively. The Right had been 
destroyed by its association with Vichy, The 
wind of reform blowing over France led to 
the extension of public ownership — some- 
times for reasons of revenge rather than of 
economics. (Renault works, for instance, was 
taken over by the state as a punishment to 
its owner for having been a collaborator.) 
France was stirred by the realisation that her 
humiliation had been due in part to the 
appalling pre-war backwardness of French 
industry. De Gaulle, therefore, was only too 
ready to listen to those who urged a planned 
programme of restoration based on the battle 
cry of ‘modernisation or decadence’. 

The administrative structure adopted 
helped to give the planners their chance. The 
Commissariat au Plan, consisting of some 40 
experts drawn from outside the civil service 
plus a small clerical staff, was originally a 
branch of the Prime Minister’s office. Even 
when it was later brought under the general 
supervision of the Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Affairs, it still kept its extra- 
departmental status. Though part of the 
civil service therefore, the Commissariat has 
always enjoyed a certain autonomy. And it 
has never been the child of a financial depart- 
ment with the power and orthodox traditions 
of the British Treasury. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic section of the Ministry, with which the 
planners have to work, has at its head, in 
M. Grusén, a member of the same planning- 
minded ‘club’ as the rest of them. 

The task which the plarners set themselves 


in the first plan was to revitalise the basic 
industries without which it was impossible to 
restore the economy: coal, electricity, trans- 
port, steel, cement and agricultural machin- 
ery. Of these the first three were nationalised. 
Indeed, the existence of a large public sector 
in France has played an important part in 
the planning story. Moreover the extensive 
state control of credit enabled it to dictate to 
private firms. The steel industry, for example, 
was rationalised with the help of public 
money at specially favourable rates of inter- 
est. (Thirty per cent of its internal debt is pub- 
licly owned.) Marshall Aid put another 
effective lever in the planners’ hands. The 
transformation of basic industries laid the 
foundations of later growth. 

The second plan turned its attention to 
wider sectors: chiefly agriculture, housing 
and manufacturing industries. Here again, 
public money played a decisive role. So also 
did private savings which, thanks to the 
existence of the Caisse des Depéts, are chan- 
nelled into semi-public hands. This typically 
French institution, created by Napoleon, 
centralises the savings of the small man to 
an extent achieved nowhere else. By another 
of those happy accidents of French planning, 
it has had as its director since 1953 a man 
who has interpreted his role as an interven- 
tionist and expansionist one. M. Bloch-Lainé 
deliberately set out to use his large funds 
(some £385m in 1959) to stimulate house 
building and create an adequate infra-struc- 
ture of local services — roads, markets and so 
on. To this end he has created a technical 
arm, the Société de L’Equipement du Terri- 
toire. This has succeeded in setting up some 
50 non-profit-making societies, called sociétés 
deconomie mixte, which are revitalising local 
industry. 

Since, however, the levers which the plan- 
ners have used have been purely incentive 
ones, expansion has tended to be indiscrimin- 
ate. Their powers to control credit have not 
proved enough to stop firms, however ines- 
sential, from cashing in on the expansionist 
boom, since they could always raise money 
from private banks or out of their own 
resources. Chewing gum firms and petrol sta- 
tions, for instance, continued to proliferate. 
Moreover the planners have never had the 
power to compel unwilling industries to 
modernise themselves. The machine tool in- 
dustry, for instance, has remained woefully 
inadequate. France has been a net importer 
of many essentials such as machinery and 
machine tools. This, plus rising inflation, led 
to the balance of payments crisis of 1956, 
followed by the retrenchment and devaluation 
of 1957 and 1958 under Pinay. 

‘Indicative’ planning, therefore, has not 
saved France from setbacks to her develop- 
ment. Real wages fell and the rate of growth 
in 1958 and 1959 declined sharply. Though 
this has recovered in 1960 and 1961, it is still 
not as high as in certain other European 
countries, notably Germany. Moreover the 
main rise in output is in agriculture which 
is already plagued with surpluses. Indeed one 
of the biggest failures in French planning has 
been in the agricultural field. 

But attempts to rationalise agriculture and 
force under-employed peasants off the land 
come up against the fact that France has no 
effective policy for the distribution of in- 
dustry. The attempt to create new industries 
in the more distressed regions and so absorb 
the hidden unemployed has failed lament- 
ably. The French have no system of building 
licences (except for purely town planning 
purposes) or of industrial development certi- 
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ficates. Permits are needed for industrial 
building within the confines of Paris but, in 
a country as centralised as France, this pro- 
hibition, plus some mild financial induce- 
ments to go to the less attractive regions, has 
proved inadequate. As a result, half the 
industrial building still takes place within a 
125-mile radius of the capital. 

Faced with this situation, the trade unions 
have been demanding stronger planning 
powers. They ask for much more stringent 
control of credit, which, they say, can come 
only from the nationalisation of investment 
funds plus control over the growing element 
of self-financing. And they claim that if pri- 
vate industry fails to meet the national need 
(as, for instance, by going to the depressed 
areas), the state should fill the gap by public 
enterprise. More fundamentally, they com- 
plain that the assumptions about growth are 
largely formulated by industry. Nobody, they 
complain, has ever sat down to work out 
what the rate of growth could be in a prop- 
erly planned society with the right social 
aims. 

Their complaints have been echoed, sig- 
nificantly enough, in the latest report on the 
French economy by OEEC (July 1961) which 
points out that France’s recovery since deval- 
uation has largely been due to an expansion 
of exports and that, although internal demand 
began to rise again in 1960, available indust- 
rial resources are still under-employed. 
France’s chief hopes of expansion at the 
moment, it points out, lie in local public works 
programmes and in house-building, which the 
state finances by low rates of interest. 


No Room for Democracy 


The OEEC report also queries whether the 
target of growth under the fourth plan, now 
under discussion (5.5 per cent per year), is 
bold enough. Clearly some new dynamic must 
be injected into the French economy. This, 
the trade unions urge, must come from a sus- 
stained effort by the state to clear up the 
pockets of poverty and social backwardness. 
After 15 years of ‘planning’ France’s schools 
and universities are still scandalously over- 
crowded, technical education is still a Cinder- 
ella and there are no schemes afoot for the 
regional development of universities. How 
can we talk of planning, the unions ask, when 
there is no plan for absorbing the bulge of 
young people now coming into education or 
industry ? 

For in France the third element of planning, 
the democratic choice of aim, is lacking. 
Parliamentary control, indeed, is derisory. By 
the time the plan comes before the Assembly 
its intricate inter-relations have already been 
worked out, and all the deputies can do is 
approve or reject it in its entirety. The role of 
the Assembly in economic matters has been 
largely taken over by the Economic and 
Social Council, which is purely advisory. 

‘Democratic’ consultation in the modern- 
isation commissions is not much better. As 
the Christian trade unions have pointed out 
in a scathing report, the trade unions are out- 
numbered on these commissions by ten to 
one. Moreover, decisions are taken by major- 
ity vote. The only thing that has made plan- 
ning as progressive as it is, is that the civil 
servants have sided so often with the trade 
unionists. None the less, the civil servants are 
bound by the limits of ‘indicative’ planning. 
All this explains why no clear political choices 
are presented to the French people. 

The planners understand these dangers. In 
fact, they have begun to strike almost a Gal 
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braithian note. In a speech in London last 
spring, M. Masse, the current head of the 
Commissariat au Plan, pointed out that the 
time was coming when the improvement of 
the living conditions of the people might 
depend more and more on the development 
of the collective services. The fourth plan, he 
said, had taken this into account though ‘to be 
truthful, only on a timid scale.’ M. Gruson, in 
a recent speech to a meeting of international 
experts, was still more frank. “We must not 
conclude,’ he said, ‘that the same mechanisms 
and techniques of growth .. . will in future 
be sufficient to guarantee a strong and con- 
tiauing growth. Both agree that, as men’s 
cruder consumption wants became satisfied 
in the affluent society, the processes of sus- 
taining growth will become more difficult and 
will require to be increasingly underwritten by 
public activity. Yet they face the next four 
years under a new fear: that planning will 
be swept away in the coming merger with 
liberal economies like Germany’s. 

France’s entry into the common market, I 
was assured, has so far had a stimulating 
effect. Planning has put the basic industries in 
better trim to meet competition and the pros- 
pect of progressive tariff cuts has forced some 
of the secondary industries to pull up their 
socks. But, as one of the planners put it to 
me: ‘So far we have had the stimulus without 
the blow.” They have no doubt that the com- 
mon market will lead to the massive cartelisa- 
tion of European industry. Both M. Masse 
and M. Gruson have therefore urged the 
need for planning to be multi-national. 

The dangers of importing the French 
system of ‘indicative’ planning into Britain 
are obvious. In order, therefore, that the 
British Labour movement can effectively 
expose the parody of planning which this 
government may now be preparing, it would 
be wise to conduct its own independent and 
intensive study of France’s experience. Such 
a study would show that planning is only as 
good as the politicians make it. 


London Diary 


CHARON 


It looks as if the big détente over Berlin is 
on. I do not claim to be an inspired prophet 
for having forecast this a fortnight ago. I was 
told then that what had happened behind the 
scenes was, approximately, as follows: 
Adenauer made demands so extravagant and 
dangerous that the US could not possibly 
accede. Adenauer then approached the Rus- 
sians with hints of neutralism. This leaked 
back. The US then decided, at last, that a 
recognition of East Germany was preferable. 
If this comes off, it can be very easily made 
to look like a political triumph for both 
Kennedy and Macmillan. And their names 
will reasonably be blessed by 2,000 or 3,000 
million non-suicidal humans. 

I outlined this glowing prospect to a re- 
putedly knowledgeable stockbroker and asked 
him to comment. He agreed that a general 
détente was more than likely, but pointed 
out that some of the effects would be con- 
tradictory and unsettling. Although market- 
wise the immediate reaction could be 
euphoric, he thought that the longer term 
effect would be pressure on the dollar and 
for the revaluation of gold. Indeed, he told 
me that the Zurich bankers were already 
preparing to sell the dollar short,.and Selwyn 
Lloyd along with it. The question which 





Sir Willis Jackson. 
Specially drawn for the 
New Scientist by 

Feliks Topolski 


Sir Willis Jackson, F.R.S., 
Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., says :— 


“A NATIONAL SERVICE OF IMMENSE VALUE” 


“The New Scientist,” writes Sir Willis Jackson, “has a dual aim: to give 
the busy scientist or technologist a broad survey of scientific progress, so 
that he shall not overlook developments in: other fields which may have 
significance for his own work; and at the same time to impart this 
information in language sufficiently clear to make its contents interesting 
and valuable to the non-scientist. 

This courageous undertaking might well have failed. In fact, it has been 
an outstanding success, which reflects high credit on its staff and authors. 
The status of scientific journalism has been greatly enhanced in the 
performance of a national service of immense value.” 


s 
If you have difficulty getting the New Scientist regularly, write to: ’ 
Michael Pateman, New Scientist, Cromwell House, Fulweod Place, London W.C.1 (HOLborn 7554) 


NEW SCIENTIST IS THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW OF 
SCIENCE TODAY 
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N.B. 


Nest week on ITV 


Monday October 2 and Wednesday 
October 4 at 7.30 p.m, Coronation 
Street, the twice-weekly series about 
ordinary life in an ordinary street in an 
ordinary northern town. This pro- 
gramme continues to add new addicts. 
Monday October 2 at 10.30 p.m, 
JOHN BERGER gives the first (of 
thirteen) ‘Drawn from Life’ programme. 
He meets all sorts of people, listens to 
their stories and then finds world-famous 
A new approach to pictures and what 
they can mean for the ordinary man. 
Wednesday October 4 at 9.35 p.m, 
THE GENERAL STRIKE. In May 
1926 the Unions brought their workers 
out on strike in sympathy with the 
miners, and there was a paralysis of 
ways, the printers, the factories and the 
docks. Three million men came out. 
Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister, said to 
Parliament, “Everything | care for is 
being smashed at this moment’. Winston 
Churchill edited the Government paper, 
The British Gazette. For nine days the 
country was as near civil war as it had 
been in this century. The Unions lost, 
the Government won, but the struggle 
left scars. Thursday October 5 at 
8.30 p.m, Family Solicitor. ‘Purchase 
Price’. Another case for Anthony 
Freeman of the firm of Naylor and 
Freeman. A family gets into difficulties 
in selling one house in order to buy 
another. Thursday October 5 at 9.35 p.m, 
THE ROOM, the play by the Harold 
Pinter. Who is the blind negro? Is he 
really blind? And what does he want 
with Rose? Thursday October 5 at 
10.35 p.m, What The Papers Say. 
Bernard Levin talks (from Blackpool) 
about the newspapers’ handling of the 
news of the week. Thursday October 5 at 
10.50 p.m, JOSH WHITE SINGS. 
American negro work-songs, blues, 
spirituals and ballads. The third in a 
series of five (Northern Region only). 
Friday October 6 at 10.30 p.m, CUBA 
SI!, second of the series of programmes 
on Cuba. The boldest experiment in 
education ever undertaken, according to 
Castro, who claims that Cuba, with one 
and a half million illiterates today, in 
twelve months expects to have none. 


GRANADA TV 
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worries him most is: can the Kennedy 
administration face the economic problems 
that a détente is bound to bring with it? 
His advice is to think about the companies 
which are waiting to sell to Russia as soon 
as the word is given. 

* . * 


Meanwhile, I learn of a particularly strik- 
ing démarche — alas posthumous - by Nye 
Bevan on the obvious need for the recogni- 
tion of East Germany and for negotiation 
over the anomalous position of West Berlin. 
This appears in a film which Jill Craigie made 
with Nye Bevan after he came back from 
Russia in September 1959. The intention is to 
use this film (originally made for the 1959 
election campaign but rejected by the Labour 
Campaign Committee as it did not fit in with 
the chosen Tonight format) to boost the 
Bevan Memorial Fund. They've just finished 
editing it at Transport House and I'm glad 
to hear that one of the TV companies is 
seriously considering putting it out as a pro- 
gramme. The film is excellent, with Nye 
more relaxed and fluent than he normally 
was in front of the TV camera. The views he 
expresses were, of course, those which he held 
all the time he was Labour's Shadow Foreign 
Secretary. I shall be fascinated to see whether 
the Labour Party has managed to catch up 
with them at Blackpool next week. 


* * * 


A young man about to go up to Oxford 
recently said to his father: “What we can't 
stand on the part of our teachers is that look 
of cunning ‘uncertainty’. This undignified lack 
of conviction is getting our juniors down. The 
implicit hypocrisy arraigned by the young man 
I have just quoted is painfully obvious in our 
attitude to sexual knowledge and behaviour. 
It is even more difficult apparently to be 
honest about sex than other things. The atti- 
tude of adult society seems to insist on this 
disingenvousness. There seems to be no 
accepted standard from which we can general- 
ise safely about sex. 

This comes from an address by Dr John C. 
Read, Psychiatric Adviser, London School of 
Economics. It was part of the proceedings at 
the conference on student mental health, held 
in London last Spring, which has now been 
published by World University Service at 
2s. 6d. Dr Leslie Wetherhead and those 
intransigent puritans who have been weighing 
in with rubbish about the Neronian morals 
of British youth would do well to read it. 
* 7 


At the Zoo, they are being naturally rather 
cagey about Angus Wilson’s new novel. None 
of the keepers I talked to had read it. One, 
to whom I outlined its strangely sensational 
fiery climax, reminded me that nothing can 
ever be more fantastic than 3 September 
1939. This, as I think I have told you, is 
known in the annals of the Zoological Gar- 
dens as Bloody Sunday - when the Chamber- 
lain government, woefully unprepared for 
war in every other respect, ordered that all 
venomous reptiles were to be decapitated. 
*There’, said Head Keeper Budd, now retired, 
‘we were. Chopping away for hours, slaughter- 
ing hundreds and hundreds of pounds worth 
of valuable reptile. It fair turned me up.’ 
The memory of this awful day never left 
Budd, who was deeply attached to his charges. 
Sometimes, when war strain and feeding diffi- 
culties were too much for him, he used to go 
and sit on the back of his charge George, the 
giant alligator, whom he had been able to 
save, and meditate in the green artificial- 
tropical gloaming. No doubt the present 





the onset of World War Three. 
My own Zoo emergency ukase would 

a Cabinet office for Guy, the gorilla. This 
magnificent, tragic ape-captive now weighs 
29 stone, aged 16. His keepers treat him with 
veneration tempered with ambivalence. 
‘Sometimes he'll play and you can give him 
a slap on the bottom — through the bars of 
course; we never go into his cage now, not 
even mob-handed, Other times he goes 
moody. You never know quite why. Some- 
times there’s not enough public. Sometimes 
there’s too many or he doesn’t like their 
smell.” 


government has some equally useful plan for 
be: 


* * 


This week’s NS marks the end of an era: 
“William Whitebait’ is saying farewell to film 
criticism. “Whitebait’ is one of the countless 
aliases (others include ‘Fanfarlo’, author of 
Shaving Through the Blitz, ‘Tommy Tadpole’, 
‘A. Plaice’, “B. Sole’, ‘C. Urchin’, Fred Oyster, 
‘Joseph Gurnard’) of G. W. Stonier, the 
veteran of Great Turnstile. He continues to 
look so alarmingly young that there are 
rumours of a portrait of Dorian Stonier in 
the cellars of the Ganymed Press. Stonier’s 
NS reminiscences go back to the Clifford 
Sharp era in Great Queen Street. Sharp, 
whom he describes as a formidably gifted 
man with not a little of Miss Havisham about 
him, engaged him as assistant literary editor 
at £2 a week. For several months Sharp and 
Stonier ran the paper, Sharp arriving about 
tea time and Stonier leaving soon after. In 
1935, in the Kingsley Martin era, Stonier was 
assistant literary editor with Raymond Mor- 
timer who, he says, ‘upheld an extroverted 
U-taste in the arts while I was non-U and 
introvert’. This was the time when the front 
and the back of the paper were most often 
compared to the different ends of a panto- 
mime horse. The New STATESMAN without 
Stonier is unthinkable. Himself a one-time 
slow bowler for Christ Church, he appreciates 
a change of end. We all look forward to his 
continued contributions from outside the 
world of film. And speculate about his oppor- 
tunities for richer, rarer fishier aliases. 


* * * 


I've often wondered how undertakers are 
made. A schoolmaster, whom I encountered 
in the neighbourhood of the Albert Hall 
where, as I saw and heard for myself, the 
ushers’ demonstration last week was as mili- 
tant and vociferous as any I've heard since 
the first autumn of the Spanish Civil War, 
told me this strange story about a pupil. The 
boy, aged about 14, started playing truant. 
Questioned, be said he had been attending 
funerals. Whose funerals? they asked, expect- 
ing the traditional excuse: ‘My Grannie’s’. 
Any funeral, was the answer. He produced 
a notebook with the particulars, including 
registration numbers of hearses and com- 
ments on the turnout. He showed no particu- 
lar aptitude. And his imagination, apart from 
this morbid trend, was inactive .His head- 
master most sensibly decided that here was 
an obvious case of a vocation. He contacted 
a local undertaker and arranged, with the 
parents’ consent, that the boy should be 
apprenticed. He entered on his duties with 
enthusiasm and applied himself most strenu- 
ously. Before he was 20 he had contributed 
a short paper on embalming to an under- 
takers’ journal. As soon as possible he was 
made a partner. ‘And do you know,’ said my 
friend, ‘the last time I saw him was at the 
funeral of his old headmaster. He officiated 
with superb aplomb.’ 
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This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


A man walked into the police station at 
Royston, Hertfordshire, and told Police Con- 
stable Victor Cripps that he had something to 
surrender under the firearms amnesty. He then 
handed over a small anti-tank gun, four service 
rifles, 12,000 rounds of ammunition, several live 
hand grenades and three German booby traps, 
described as ‘fairly dangerous’, - Guardian. 
(Cc. L. Oon.) 


Lady Delacombe, tall, handsome, and forth- 
right, has been First British Lady of the West's 
shopfront city for the past two and a half years, 

‘I love it in Berlin,’ she said. ‘We are all better 
housed here than we were in the Zone — and we 
were well enough housed there. 

‘Gin is only 8s 6d a bottle - or something 
like that. And even other ranks’ wives are 
permitted a maid.’ - Guardian. (Betty Winter.) 


My son has just passed in seven out of eight 
GCE subjects, thanks to the telly, which kept 
him at home studying. 

He listened to plays - without watching - 
while working, and sometimes had the wireless 
on, too, with pop music accompanying the [V 
play - Reynolds News. (F. Cummins.) 


The Queen Mother has set a precedent by 
employing coloured students as beaters for 
shoots across the estate at Birkhall, her home 
near Balmoral. More than 20 students, three of 
them coloured, have been earning £1 a day - all 
meals provided - serving her in this way, - 
Sunday Express. (T. S, Pritchard.) 


Looking for 
Teachers 


MARY SOUTH 


Almost unnoticed except by her colleagues, 
the graduate spinster of mature years is pass- 
ing out of the Grammar schools. Twenty 
years from now she will be only a legend. 
This is not a sentimental reflection, but an 
alarming fact; for in girls’ Grammar schools, 
and other secondary schools with ‘academic’ 
streams, it is the unmarried women over 35 
who head the departments and maintain the 
academic standards. The younger teachers 
mostly marry in their twenties and leave 
before they are 30. There are virtually no 
new spinsters and, with a surplus of men in 
the younger population, little prospect of any. 
Nor is there any surplus of experienced 
schoolmasters. 

Two years ago the Headmistresses’ Asso- 
ciation determined on a course of action 
which they thought would probably fill the 
gap. Having satisfied themselves from a 
questionnaire circulated among their mem- 
bers that the age distribution on their staffs 
was in fact what they feared, they planned 
to fish in the pool of older graduate wives, 
hoping that even those who had never taught 
at all might rise to appropriate incentives. 
It was recognised from the start that success 
would depend on a readiness to alter the 
whole traditional pattern of staffing, to 
accommodate the timetable to domestic 
obligations and to accept part-time service 
as normal practice. Many schools had already 
made such changes; and as long as the depen- 
dants of spinsters were given as much con- 
Sideration as husbands and children of 
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means that lively minds almost 
anywhere can now have 
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Selling like mad 


the WRONG SIDE 
ot the SKY 


GAVIN LYALL 


“A tough, jaunty British 
thriller about rogue pilots 
flying arms between Greece 
and Tripoli . . . The book is 
not only expert but imagina- 
tive about flying.” New 
Statesman. 
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IAN GREY 
Catherine the Great 


“The central figure in a great epoch 
of Russian history... Mr lan Grey, 
who has lived in Russia and studied 
the Russian sources, brings inde- 
pendent judgment and unpreten- 
tious common sense to his appraisal 
of Catherine.” c. v. weDGwoop, 
Sunday Times. Illus. 255 net 


GIOVANNI ARPINO 


The Novice 


A beautifully written novel of the 
relationship that blossoms between 
a clerk and a young novice. “An 
author of tremendous promise, 
whose clear but slightly personal 
prose Peter Green has translated 
with great understanding.” pavip 
HOLLOWAY, Daily Telegraph. 

12s 6d net 


LESLIE PAUL 
Son of Man 


“This dedicated and sensitive bio- 
graphy gives us a human Jesus, 
credible by modern criteria, against 
his turbulent political and social 
background ...I strongly com- 
mend this outstanding book to all 
readers who appreciate the re- 
creation of a bygone age.” VERA 
BRITTAIN, John O' London's. 


Maps, 21s net 


MARY STEWART 
The Ivy Tree 


This English novelist who has also 
achieved great success on the Con- 
tinent and in the U.S.A. sets her 
sixth novel in the beautiful Roman 
Wall country. 16s net 
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teaching wives, it could be done without 
disharmony. 

The first step was to select a sample. 
Money was short and even with the enthu- 
siastic partnership of the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses a full-scale sociological 
investigation was impossible. Experts there- 
fore advised that the inquiry should be con- 
fined to the graduate mothers of pupils in 
the schools represented in the two associa- 
tions. As it turned out, the sample was very 
suitable: only ten per cent of the 2,958 mar- 
ried graduates thus located had children 
under school age and the rest were mostly 
over 40. These last were the age-group from 
which it was hoped to draw recruits. 

The first stage of the inquiry disclosed that 
of the 2,958 graduates nearly half were 
potential recruits: they had degrees in suit- 
able school subjects, no children under five 
and no outside employment. The rest of the 
inquiry was directed to this group alone and 
sought to discover how far teaching appealed 
and what inducements might bring them into 
- or back to — the profession. The replies 
showed that something like three-quarters of 
these women were attracted by the thought 
of teaching, that the job itself and not the 
pay (described as a disincentive by many) 
was the attraction, and that there was varying 
anxiety about managing a home (nearly half 
the whole sample had no domestic help at all) 
as well as a job. Almost all these women (87 
per cent) said that, so far as training for the 
job was concerned, they would greatly prefer 
a special short course to the normal one-year 
in a university department of education; 
92 per cent stipulated part-time work. 

This whole project (brought now to a final 
conclusion with a Gulbenkian grant) is seen 
by the two associations ‘as a prelude to prac- 
tical steps based on the results obtained’. 
They count on the local authorities to plan 
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some special recruiting and welcome all 
suitable offers from graduate wives. At pre- 
sent there is no guarantee that applications 
will even be considered — indeed one mathe- 
matics graduate reported that her letter offer- 
ing her services had not even been acknow- 
ledged. They count also on the local educa- 
tion authorities to provide short induction 
(or refresher) courses on lines similar to those 
successfully run by the LCC for mathematics, 
Technical and Primary school teachers. They 
hope the university departments of education 
will cooperate with the in-service training. 
They look for the backing of the Ministry of 
Education, to whose desperate appeal for the 
return of Primary school teachers this long- 
term campaign should be a logical sequel. 

A preliminary discussion has just been held 
with representatives of local authorities and 
university departments known to be in- 
terested, and a conference of all education 
authorities is in the offing - not merely to 
discuss the survey, but so that schemes can 
be initiated in all parts of the country. 

This unprecedented operation reveals more 
than it set out to accomplish. It has shown 
that at this very moment there are some hun- 
dreds of qualified married women ready to 
teach in secondary schools if employers will 
go halfway to meet them. But more than that 
it exhibits the drive and ingenuity of a section 
of the profession commonly regarded as 
conservative and conventional; and it sup- 
ports with statistical evidence the belief that 
teaching attracts people of mature age. 

About half the mothers who were ‘in- 
terested’ in the idea of teaching had never 
taught. At the older universities most gradu- 
ating women students choose other profes- 
sions. But later in life men as well as women 
often regret that they did not choose teaching. 
There ought to be opportunities for both 
sexes to become late entrants. 


A Hero of Our Time 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


One of Claud Cockburn’s uncles, he is fond 
of recounting, used, when watering his gar- 
den, to climb on to a ladder in order that the 
water, when it fell, should seem like rain. The 
episode is highly characteristic of the nephew. 
It conveys a certain poetic eccentricity, which 
is none the less capable of a rational explana- 
tion and, at the same time, a pleasing sensi- 
bility, an awareness that plants, like all other 
living things, deserved consideration. These 
qualities provide the key to Cockburn’s ad- 
venturous life, and to the rare survival, 
through all its hazards and changes, of an 
inward integrity and serenity. They qualify 
him to be regarded, in the Lermontov sense, 
as an authentic hero of our time. 

His own account of himself and his exper} 
ences has now been completed with the pub- 
lication of a third autobiographical volume, 
View from the West (MacGibbon & Kee, 
2is). It is a fascinating work. One can now 
survey him as a whole. From an Oxford 
fellowship to working for The Times in Wash- 
ington and Berlin; from Printing House 
Square to King Street and the Daily Worker, 
with the alluring and exciting interlude of the 
Week; from Communist Party membership to 
withdrawal to Ireland and the long, hard 
struggle to support his family by writing, with 
a bout of grave illness to add to his difficulties 
— such has been his life's course to date. 

For someone like Cockburn, who became a 


Communist, operating for a number of years 
inside the apparat, and then ceased to be one 
more or less suddenly, the natural assumption 
is that there must have been a dramatic 
moment of disillusionment. Some sort of 
breast-beating act has been confidently 
expected from him. None has come or ever 
will come. Anything of the kind would be 
wholly alien to his disposition. 

Cockburn, that is to say, does not fit into 
the category, common enough in his genera- 
tion, of the disillusioned Communist. No god 
failed him because Communism never 
assumed, in his eyes, a godlike shape. He sup- 
ported it as a cause wholeheartedly and with 
characteristic verve; and when it ceased to 
appeal to him as a cause, he ceased to support 
it. That was all. It might, in different circum- 
stances, have been a different cause. I can 
easily imagine him, for instance, throwing 
himself with enthusiasm into the Crusades, 
had he lived at that time. Or marching 
through Georgia. Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, he would never have been among those 
who subsequently complained that its true 
purposes had been obscured and its following 
betrayed. 

To him, a cause is like a love affair whose 
ecstasy remains valid even when it is over. He 
loves causes for their own sake alone. I 
remember once dining with him in Cork and 
discussing, not at all idolatrously, the then 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


de Valera government. Later in the evening 
there was to be an election rally, and, both of 
us having a taste for such occasions, we 
strolled out to have a look at it. Cockburn 
soon elbowed his way to the front of the 
crowd and by the time de Valera appeared he 
was leading the cheering. Though I suppose 
there must be few subjects on which he and 
de Valera would find themselves in agree- 
ment, I could see the bond between them - 
both so tall, and with the sweetly severe ex- 
pression of loving men who have found it 
necessary to hate. Maurice Richardson, with 
his aptitude for calling everything and every.- 
one by the correct name, always refers to 
Cockburn as ‘the Chevalier’. It suits him 
better than Comrade. 

This is not at all to suggest that Cockburn 
will throw himself into any old case. Quite 
the contrary. A cause, to appeal to him, must 
seem to be on the side of the weak and 
against the strong, and on the side of life and 
against death. Communism appeared to him 
to be such a cause, and as such he espoused 
it. It was, of course, an over-simplification 
and ultimately a delusion. The mighty had 
been put down from their seats, certainly, and 
the humble and meek exalted; but, through 
their exaltation, the humble and meck had 
become in their turn fit to be put down 

A death-seeking and obscurantist regime 
had indeed been gloriously destroyed, but 
only to be replaced by another of a like 
nature. Revolutions cannot afford to succeed 
or even to stop. If they do, there is always 
a Cromwell or a Bonaparte or a Stalin wait- 
ing to take them over. Unfortunately they 
have a way of really revolving — that is, of 
ending where they began. 

The inveterate contemporary habit of 
thinking in terms of categories makes it diffi- 
cult, in the existing mental climate, to under- 
stand someone like Cockburn or to make 
sense of his account of himself. A 20th- 
century man is expected to fit into a particu- 
lar category and to vote the ticket that goes 
therewith. He is on the left, which means 
that he supports the Kremlin against the 
Pentagon; that he uphoids birth control, 
abstract art, Mr Nehru, Lady Chatterley's 
Lover and the Wolfenden Report, and abhors 
Kipling, Pope John, de Gaulle, and the 
American Way of Life. Or he is on the right, 
in which case vice versa. 

Any variation in these rigidly adumbrated 
loyalties and abhorrences causes confusion 
and rage. One realises how they dominate 
people’s minds if one happens to take a 
position which cuts across them. From one 
side come accusations of being a Communist, 
a Jew and a homosexual; from the other of 
being a Fascist, and an advocate of apartheid, 
flogging and capital punishment, quite irres- 
pective of whether any of these matters are 
at issue. 

Cockburn is a case in point. He has been 
a devoted Communist, but he happens also 
to adore America. He has, likewise, the hap- 
piest memories of living in Germany. 
Though a revolutionary by instinct, the 
temper of his mind is in many ways intensely 
conservative. He venerates de Gaulle and 
abominates Herbert Morrison; he is more 
often seen reading P. G. Wodehouse than 
Karl Marx. If he ever voted Labour, it must 
have been with a heavy heart. His social 
origins are upper middle-class, and he takes 
great pride in his ancestry, particularly in his 
great-grandfather, Lord Cockburn, a legal 
luminary in Edinburgh, whose Memorials of 
His Time remains one of his great-grandson’s 
favourite books. Carlyle, I see from the 





Dr. Bronowski 
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Tomorrow’s world, seen through the eyes of famous TV Brains Truster and 
science interpreter Dr. Bronowski is exciting . . . challenging . . . compulsive. . .. 
The day the first men land on the moon. ... 
The route across the Channel — tunnel, bridge or rocket ? 
Fantastic developments in personal communications. . . . 
Shall we be able to determine, at will, the sex of our unborn children. . . . 
This is the kind of perceptive look into the world of the future which Bronowski 
takes in this new series. 


GAITSKELL’S CHANCE TO 
CHALLENGE FOR POWER 


Blackpool, setting of the Labour Party conference, provides the platform for 
significant events — Labour’s first full opportunity to declare itself on crucial 
issues—Berlin, Katanga, Russian and American nuclear tests, the Ban-The-Bomb 
demonstrations. ... James Margach, The Sunday Times political writer will 
report and analyse the conference discussions. 


The authentic voice of the man himself, relaxed, talking with an easy grace 
about a career that has been for him an absorbing passion, runs through the 


conversations between Sir John Gielgud and The Sunday Times theatre critic, 
Harold Hobson, which are continued this Sunday. 
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Dictionary of National Biography, described 
this Lord Cockburn as ‘a bright, cheery- 
voiced, hazel-eyed man; a Scotch dialect with 
plenty of good logic in it, and of practical 
Sagacity; veracious, too. A gentleman, I 
should say, and perfectly in the Scotch type, 
perhaps the very last of that peculiar species’. 
As it turned out, not the last. 

It is a great source of satisfaction to Cock- 
burn that, at almost the same time, in 
Washington he appeared on a list drawn up 
by the later Senator McCarthy of the 269 
most dangerous Reds in the world; and in 
Prague one of the unhappy victims of a 
Communist Party purge ‘confessed’ that he 
had transactions with a certain Colonel Cock- 
burn of the British Intelligence Service. On 
judgment day, I suspect, credentials of this 
sort will be required of all of us. If so, Cock- 
burn will be well placed. 

It is, of course, as a journalist that Cock- 
burn is best known. His skill in this ribald 
trade is outstanding, and anyone intending to 
follow it should study all his observations 
upon it. It is true that his guidance would not 
fit a prospective journalist to work on the 
Daily Express, ot indeed on any extant news- 
paper except perhaps the Canard Enchainé. 
It would simply enable him to become a good 
journalist. In View from the West Cockburn 
divertingly describes his transactions with the 
now defunct Hulton Press, that pons 
asinorum of contemporary journalism. The 
two publications he worked for were Dead 
Souls and never appeared, but Cockburn, I 
am happy to think, benefited financially. 
Surveying the capital gains which Sir Edward 
Hulton’s idiosyncratic methods have subse- 
quently earned him in the takeover stakes, 
Cockburn, like Clive, may marvel at his 
moderation. 

On Punch he was my very present help in 
time of trouble. He is a humorous writer of 
rare distinction, and his appearances in that 
place of shadows gave pleasure to one and 
all, especially to me. His account of our 
collaboration is so generously and affection- 
ately expressed that it is difficult for me to 
comment on it. Some seek to laugh off the 
asperities of life, finding in the absurdity of 
its minor misfortunes a means of evading its 
larger ones. Others, like Cockburn, see in 
life’s inherent absurdity an image of its 
mystery and grandeur. Clowns are the poets 
of humour, wits its engineers. Cockburn is 
a clown, with a clown’s serious, watchful 
eyes set in a wide expanse of face. 

Like all imaginative and sensitive people, 
Cockburn tends to lurk in a maguis of his 
own devising. In this third autobiographical 
volume, more than in the other two, he 
emerges into the open. There is more of him- 
self in it. His experiences and reflections while 
a tubercular patient in an Irish sanatorium 
are, not more seriously, but more profoundly 
conveyed than his account of his political and 
journalistic escapades in Jn Time of Trouble 
and Crossing the Line. He was very ill indeed 
and at one point, not unreasonably, became 
convinced that he would shortly die. I went 
to see him at the sanatorium. It was a weird 
place, constructed almost entirely of glass. 
One could look along and see all the patients 
in their cubicles, like endlessly repeated 
images in a mirror. The sanatorium was 
excellently equipped as a result of the Irish 
Sweep. ‘Buy a ticket and get comforts for 
Claud’ would be, Cockburn suggested, a good 
new selling point. 

He was assiduously reading Harnack’s 
nine-volume History of Dogma, a_ work 
which recommended itself to him because of 
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its enormous length. And anyway, he writes, 
“any great and good book, regardless of its 
subject matter, must have something of the 
effect of the solid walls of a racquets court — 
it sets the mind bouncing.’ Cockburn’s mind 
was bouncing as ever. Beside his bed was a 
dictaphone, by means of which he still man- 
aged to engage in gainful employment. He 
was even able to offer a drop of refreshment 
from a bottle discreetly ranged with others 
containing more orthodox medicine. Misfor- 
tunes, to him, are always blessings in disguise. 
This one’s disguise was rather deep, but he 
managed to penetrate it. The other patients 
were assiduous visitors to his glass cubicle 
and eagerly partook of his equanimity and 
conversational flow. His popularity had a 
trifling and temporary set-back when, by a 
process of reasoning, he won the sweepstake 
on who would be the new Pope. It was felt 
that a Protestant with free-thinking proclivi- 
ties should not have succeeded in this particu- 
lar field. 

Leftists in our sort of society (using the 
term to signify all who feel instinctively on 
the side of change, as distinct from upholders 
of the status quo) fall into two categories - 
the failed revolutionary and the failed saint. 
They are ghosts of those shot on the barri- 
cades or of those burnt at the stake. Curi- 
ously enough, Cockburn, though of all his 
kind the nearest to having been a practising 
revolutionary, belongs, in my opinion, to the 
latter category. He loves action for its excite- 
ment rather than for its purpose. His 
approach is mystical rather. than ideological. 
For power he has no appetite and for love 
an insatiable need, which his stout-hearted 
and enchanting wife, Patricia, and his three 
delightful sons have abundantly provided. He 
looks for the meaning rather than the out- 
come and never wastes his hopes on earthly 
paradises, those fatuous mirages of the lost. 
Life itself is a blessing, not even in disguise. 


Correspondence 


THE POLICE AT MIDNIGHT 


Sin, - I was especially interested to read Mr 
Adam Roberts’ account of the police treatment 
which he received during the Committee of 
100’s demonstration at Trafalgar Square, since 
I can vouch from personal experience that the 
type of incident he describes was not an 
isolated one. 

I spent the week-end before last in the 
country and returned late on Sunday night by 
rail. Since the last underground train had already 
gone by the time | got into London, | decided, 
as I had occasionally done in the past, to catch 
a No 11 bus, and I arrived at the bus stop just 
outside Charing Cross Station at about twenty- 
past midnight. At this stage the police were 
obviously endeavouring to clear Trafalgar 
Square and the nearby streets, and an Inspector 
approached me after | had been standing at the 
stop for a minute or two, and told me that I 
must move off down the Strand in the direction 
of the Aldwych, I explained that 1 was waiting 
for a No 11 bus which was my sole means of 
public transport home and that the last one, due 
at half-past twelve, should be arriving in less 
than five minutes. The Inspector did not reply, 
but walked off in silence so that I concluded 
he had no objection to my waiting there. But 
after a short interval I was suddenly surrounded 
by about 20 policemen, dragged away from the 
bus stop and forced down to my kness on the 
pavement. 

Though I had been taken entirely by surprise, 
my mackintosh, umbrella and briefcase 
fortunately acted as good protection against 
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some of the punches and kicks aimed at me, but 
my jacket was torn and | received a number of 
blows on the neck and shoulders. During all this 
time 1 repeatedly shouted out that | was 
neither a demonstrator nor an onlooker, that | 
had just arrived in London and was waiting to 
catch my last bus home. No one took the least 
notice of what | said and 1 was marched off in 
the direction of Trafalgar Square towards a 
group of people already arrested by the police. 
But before we had reached this group my bus 
came into sight and, determined to make a final 
attempt to free myself, | pointed it out to the 
two policemen who were holding my arms and 
demanded that | should be allowed to get on it, 
For a moment they appeared undecided, then | 
was pushed down on the opposite pavement and 
told that if 1 didn't get out of their sight at 
once | would spend the night in gaol. 
Micuaet HoLroypd 
London SW3 


Sir, - I have read Adam Roberts’ article in 
this week’s issue, and as the wife of a police 
officer, | am deeply concerned. If Mr Roberts’ 
article is the plain unvarnished truth, then 
surely he must do something about it, as this 
state of affairs cannot be allowed in a country 
which places a high value on liberty. 

if, however, it is untrue, even in part, then it 
constitutes a grave libel on the conduct of the 
police who cannot write to you to defend 
themselves. 

1 hold no brief for the anti-bomb brigade, 
although as the mother of three sons I am very 
deeply concerned with all the aspects of nuclear 
armament and continue to search my conscience 
for the right line to take. To paraphrase 
Voltaire’s hackneyed comment, although not 
agreeing with what the Committee of 100 do, 
] think they should be allowed to voice their 
opinions such as we all can. 

No doubt there are many of similar opinion 
among the police force, who however have an 
extremely difficult task to perform in very 
trying conditions; but they, | am sure, would be 
among the first to agree that conduct such as 
described in the article is quite inexcusable. 

For the sake of the many men last Sunday 
who gave up their leave day and spent many 
hours of overtime, with no pay - a policeman, 
of course, is never off duty - in drizzling rain, 
doing a job that the majority of us would not 
have at any price, let us get to the bottom of 
this and find what the truth is. 

Hazet A. BryaN 

53 Longford Close 

Hampton Hill 
Middlesex 


Sir, - After reading Mr Adam Roberts’ 
horrifying account of his treatment at the hands 
of the police after the great demonstration of the 
27th, may I be allowed as a fellow demonstrator 
to record my own experiences, which were 
rather different —- | was not arrested. 

At midnight considerable _re-positioning 
ensued as the majority of demonstrators quietly 
left the square, Those remaining moved round 
to the front of the column and we organised 
ourselves for the night. After about five minutes 
the police moved in. | was on the outside of the 
crowd and was unable to see in any detail what 
was happening at the front. | understood that 
no arrests were to be made as | heard an 
officer order his men to ‘Just dump them at the 
top of the steps’. A few policemen came round 
the outside of the crowd towards my section; my 
particular constable grabbed me under the arm- 
pits, jerked me to my feet and pointed me in the 
direction of the steps at the rear of the Square 
and then ordered me to ‘Get on out of it’. I 
did so. I observed several demonstrators carried 
and dragged up the steps and dumped. As | 
turned to observe the scene in the square a 
policeman tapped me on the shoulder and told 
me to keep moving. 

I cannot therefore state from my own 
handling, or any handling that 1 saw, that the 
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CHOLERA RES 


An increasing number of serious readers are 
turning to Readers Union to provide them 
with the books they want to read at a price 
they can afford. RU offers book buyers the 
opportunity to purchase—and this is their sole 
commitment—six monthly books (which are 
always announced in advance) at about 75% 
saving, and the right to buy freely from a wide 
range of ‘optional’ book bargains, as well as 
from a library of over 100 past titles (also at 
fractional cost). 


As a special concession, RU is now prepared 
to offer new members the right to choose their 
first—but only their first—book in the sequence 
of six from the five oe titles shown 
above. When the form Ay wr 
you simply indicate, by its number, gern 
with which you wish to commence 
membership, The book you select will be vith 
you within a few days. 

If you have never thought of joining before, 
consider the opportunity which RU, alone 
among book clubs, offers you: the chance to 
build your own personal library (from a wide 
range of titles carefully selected on merit alone 
from all publishers’ lists) at an almost 
incredible monetary saving. 

If your interests lie in the arts, biography, 
ore science, natural history archaeology or 
oy fiction—RU is worth joining. You will 
nd it less like a book club than you thought! 


once a member you may 
purchase freely from 
the RU range of optional 
bargains 
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oO THE LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MYTHOLOGY 
introduction by Robert Graves 


The first comprehensive. fully illustrated 
presentation of world mythology in English 
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which I am very glad to possess’— Bertrand 
Russell, Over 800 illustrations. 8 full-page 
colour plates. — SUPPLY 
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to Biblical times. 
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([) TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
by Henri Perruchot 


The definitive biography, well written and 
profusely ilustrated with photographs (most 
of which have never been published before) 
and Lautrec’s own line drawings. 

Perpetua Books 355; RU its 
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the same low price ! 


@ THE DEFEAT OF JOHN HAWKINS 
by Rayner Unwin 


The lively account of Hawkins’s third slaving 
voyage to the West Indies, the annihilation 
of his fleet by the ‘Spaniards and the slow, 
devious and agonising attempts of the sur- 
vivors to get home. ‘Reads Laat the vividness 
and immediacy of good fictio lian. 


illustrated. 
OCTOBER Allen & Unwin 258; RU 5s 94 


@ CURZON: THE END OF AN 
EPOCH by Leonard Mosley 


An immensely readable bi of one of 
the most fantastic men to hold power and 
social position in our imperial era; a — 
comic study of an unbridled egoist w 
became Viceroy of India. Plates. 

NoveMBER Longmans, Green 30s; RU Ss 9d | 


@ TIBET IS MY COUNTRY 


The autobiography of Thubten Norbu as told 
to Heinrich Harrer 


The Dalai Lama's brother—himself Abbot of 
Kumbum—tells of his training, his attempt 
to co-operate with the Chinese Communisis 
and his eventual flight. Colour plates. 

pecemsBer Rupert Hart-Davis 258; RU Ss 94 


@ EASTERN WINDOWS 
by F. D. Ommanney 


Sent by the vernment to do fishery 
research in the China Seas, the author seiaed 
the chance to write his impressions of a fast- 
changing and all-absorbing East. ‘One can 
almost warm one's hands at his zest for 
living.’—1AN FLEMING. Pilates. 

saNuARY Longmans, Green 25s; RU 5s 94 


@ SOWING by Leonard Woolf 


In the first volume of his autobiography 
Leonard Woolf—left-wing politician, pub- 
lisher, one-time member of the famous 
Bloomsbury Se and husband of the late 
Virginia Woolf tribes his childhood and 
Cambridge years 

FEBRUARY Hogarth Press 21s; RU 5s 94 
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police as a whole were unnecessarily brutal after 
midnight as one might infer from Mr Roberts’ 
account or in particular the phrase‘ . . . moved 
in on us with extraordinary violence ...’ 
Before condemning police action in the 
Square completely, 1 think it imperative to 
build up a complete picture. Was my experience 
or that of Mr Roberts generally true in the 
Square? Was he the only demonstrator to be 
beaten up at Bow Street? Was this an isolated 
incident or were similar scenes enacted at other 
police-stations? 
Tuomas Bat 
Woodside 
Seer Green 
Bucks 


Sm, - Doubtless like all the rest of your 
readers who consider themselves reasonably 
civilised, I was horrified to read of the treatment 
allegedly meted out by the police to nuclear 
disarmer Adam Roberts as described in last 
week's New STATESMAN. It sounded very similar 
to the well-known methods of Franco's fascist 
police — except that the guardia civil don't 
usually have hard-faced, ignorant policewomen 
viciously urging them on. 

Tiredness or impatience on the part of the 
police cannot excuse this savage sort of conduct. 
Whilst the difficulty of obtaining witnesses, as 
well as the probable police-wise bias of any 
magistrate, is obvious in this case, it does seem 
to me that Mr Roberts should at least make the 
gesture of suing the police. There were other 
demonstrators present in the early stages, who 
could be called. I, for one, would be very 
pleased to contribute my mite to a fund which 
should be organised to pay his expenses, 

Joun STEVENSON 

10 The Avenue 

NW6 


ANTI-BOMB CAMPAIGN 


Six, — Charon derides the man who is con- 
cerned about horses and doggies being hurt by 
H-bombs, but the question goes deeper than 
that. Here, 11 miles from Liverpool and 25 from 
Manchester, we might survive a bomb on either 
town if we had shelters we could get into 
quickly enough. But imagine coming out of 
these shelters into a silence in which my garden 
robin, who has cheered me enormously the last 
two weeks, no longer sang because, without 
shelter, he was dead. Here, on the edge of the 
industrial belt, we have larks, thrushes, black- 
birds, owls, swallows, cuckoos, magpies, 
partridges, swans, herons, gulls and a great many 
hares to relieve the ugliness. All these would 
perish, 

Rupert Birkin, talking to Ursula Brangwen, 
said he would like to see humanity wiped out: 
“You yourself, don’t you find it a lovely thought 

a world empty of people’? Nothing but green 
grass, and just a hare sitting up?’ The terrible 
thing is that even Lawrence didn’t go so far as 
to visualise a world in which the hares were 
dead. Perhaps, of course, the hares from outside 
the area would eventually repopulate it — but all 
the same, the thought of all those animals and 
birds innocently dying is horrible. 

Mary McLean 

7 Lilac Grove 

Billinge 

Wigan 


Sir, - As Charon says, it is ‘always difficult to 
judge the effect of these demonstrations’, but if 
the money, energy. and courageous self-sacrifice 
expended in anti-H-bomb marches, sit downs and 
acceptance of imprisonment had been devoted to 
contesting the 1959 general election and by- 
elections with anti-war candidates, by now we 
might have had the Tories on the run. 

If sit-down demonstrations are ‘designed to 
embarrass the government, to cause Mr 
Macmillan to resign and to cause a General 
Election’, as a Committee of 100 leader, George 


Clark, is alleged to have said (Guardian, 
13 September), anti-war candidates are all the 
more vital. What is the use of replacing Mr 
Macmillan by a Gaitskell pledged to fight for 
Berlin and ready to use H-bombs? A general 
election is only of use to the anti-war cause if 
anti-war candidates oppose it, Yet I understand 
that so far the Committee of 100 oppose such 
electioneering. 

Let all who oppose war in all circumstances 
raise funds to see that at each by-election a 
candidate from such anti-war parties as the 
Fellowship Party and the ILP, or any other anti- 
war candidate pledged to vote in the Commons 
against all weapons and ali war, is nominated. 
During the war a smal] Common Wealth Party 
several times defeated candidates backed by the 
coalition government. To prevent the final war, 
let us follow that example now and, in the 
polling booth, defeat the frightened men who 
have the power under a medieval act to 
imprison a man of 89, but lack the power and 
sanity to establish a peaceful world in which 
our children may grow to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

RonaLp S. MALLONE 

141 Woolacombe Road 

SE3 


Sin, — I agree with Victor Gollancz. But his 
letter is too short. He allows opponents their 
dilemma, but goes with them into only one 
alternative, that of nuclear war. The other 
alternative, Soviet domination of Britain, he 
doesn't analyse. Yet we must speak about this 
as well, 

The bears will leave their forests? The 
Russians swarm into England? So what? Our 
cities remain habitable and our children un- 
mutilated. In ten years or so we shall have got 
rid of the homesick invaders just as the Indians 
and Cypriots regained their independence, with 
civil disobedience, underground newspapers, 
stolen rifles and all the idea weapons of ridicule 
and ostracism. 

The Russians set up puppet rulers and 
nationalise all land, buildings, vehicles, ships 
and materials? Again we remain healthy. And 
again as the years pass the government will be 
assimilated by the people, with the material 
fabric of cities and property still there intact 
for resale if needs be into private hands. 

Slavery under occupation? Yes, perhaps, if 
men can still be slaves in this close world, but 
with freedom coming back, as freedom always 
comes back, sidelong, pressing against unwork- 
abie oppression and injustice, and aided by 
martyrs, thug patriots, and a million massed 
and isolated protests. 

I too, like Victor Gollancz, believe there is a 
third way, and fourth, fifth and sixth. But 
people who fee! we face a dilemma should ask 
themselves which of the two ways gives them 
more chance to fight for and preserve the flesh, 
blood, bricks, mortar, science and art of this 
island. 

Stuart MircHet 

Herbrand Hotel, WCI 


THE RIGHT TO CRITICISE 


Sin, - The Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Bernard Waley-Cohen, feels entitled to rebuke 
Prime Minister Nehru because the Lord Mayor 
thinks that as a Freeman of London Mr Nehru 
comes under the Lord Mayor's disciplinary 
jurisdiction. Would the Lord Mayor deny, as he 
seems to, the right of a Freeman of London to 
comment upon and criticise what goes on in 
London particularly and in the UK in general? 
If being a Freeman of London does not give Mr 
Nehru the right to comment upon happenings 
in London, the Lord Mayor's disciplinary 
jurisdiction cannot be logically extended to him, 

If the Commonwealth is a family, has not Mr 
Nehru, a fairly senior representative of the 
Commonwealth, the right to comment upon the 
doings of the family members? 

Mr Nebru had praised the Russell campaign 
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and only by implication, it might be argued, he 
had criticised the British government's action in 
arresting Earl Russell and his followers, Does 
that amount to interference in the internal 
affairs of Great Britain? If it does, what about 
responsible British leaders and the British press? 
By the same logic, they have by criticising the 
resumption of nuclear tests by Russia - unlike 
Britain, entirely within its territory - interfered 
in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union. 

The Russell Campaign is of far wider import 
than the Lord Mayor seems to think. It cannot 
be dismissed as merely a local affair. Perhaps 
the Lord Mayor fails to realise the world-wide 
significance of the Russell campaign. What a 
pity! 

Is CHANDRA 

132 Batashan Street 

Delhi 


It is not generally understood overseas that no 
importance need be - or is in Britain - attached 
to remarks by the Lord Mayor of London. His 
office is a largely ceremonial one, the principal 
qualification for which is commercial wealth. 
The Lord Mayor is appointed to his office by 
what is virtually a private cabal of City business- 
men and has as much political significance as 
the Jack of Diamonds. 


RSPCA AND HUNTING 


Sin, - I am the photographer referred to by 
Critic, and it was not without considerable 
interest that I read in the New STATESMAN his 
remarks concerning stag-hunting, and the reply 
by Mr T. Hall, Chief Secretary of the RSPCA. 

Mr Hall explained how a bill outlawing the 
hunting of wild deer was presented to parliament 
in the past, but he failed to state how he expects 
his society to support this bill in the future. 

The Council of the Society, in order to gain 
support for their foxhunting policy, lost faith in 
their noble cause by leaning heavily on the mem- 
bers of the British Field Sports Society in order 
to defeat the enlightened ‘rebels’. 

No doubt, when the Protection of Deer Bill is 
presented to parliament again, the ladies and 
gentlemen of the British Field Sports Society will 
not unnaturally support their own society (which 
states as one of its aims: ‘to oppose any bill 
introduced into parliament aimed at the suppres- 
sion of, or injurious to, any form of field sports’) 
and will expect from the RSPCA some loyalty in 
return for its support of the present Council. 
Thus the price of this unholy alliance will have 
to be paid in the blood and suffering of all wild 
creatures hunted for ‘sport’. A terrible price 
indeed for the Society which set out 137 years 
ago with such just and honourable aims. 

RAYMOND F. ROWLEY 

141 Cranley Gardens, N10 


Sir, - With all due respect to the admirable 
work done by the RSPCA in many fields, it is 
conniving, by its present attitude towards hunt- 
ing, in the preservation (as opposed to the pre- 
vention) of large scale cruelty. I submit that the 
£1,000 reward referred to by Mr Hall is no 
more than a smokescreen to cover up the 
Society's attitude towards hunting, since anyone 
prepared to adopt the method I advocated in 
your issue of 23 June could claim this money. 

I would like to inquire if Mr Hall has made 
equally ‘careful inquiry into the enormous num- 
ber of artificial earths used by the great majority 
of hunts for the preservation of foxes. The con- 
struction and maintenance of artificial earths 
was undoubtedly uppermost in the mind of the 
late Lord Halifax when he wrote an article in 
the Field (shortly before his death) in which he 
stated that foxes would virtually disappear if 
foxhunting were to be abolished. 

1 would also like to know whether, in con- 
demning foxhunting as a sport, the RSPCA is 
advocating the prohibition of all hunt followers 
other than the hunt staffs? 

Ropert CHURCHWARD 

Stokefleming 

Devon. 
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The 
newspaper 
you read has 
never 
mattered more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by addi- 
tions. It reports the news completely. Short of 
attending every session of Parliament and every 
significant law case in person, reading every im- 
portant government report, or being present 
at every major news event, you cannot find out 
more about the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The 
account you read in The Times today is an 
historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently 
labelled as such. You will also find, on its letter 
page, a most vigorous and varied exchange of 
views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 











MARCH 


BLACKPOOL 
OCTOBER 1: Lobbying of delegates to the 
Labour Party Conference, report from 10 am on 
to the Baronial Hall, Winter Gardens. Assemble 


for March 2 pm Gynn Square. 


BRIGHTON 


OCTOBER 14: Lobbying of Delegates to the 
Conservative Party Conference in the morning. 
March in the afternoon. 


MASS 
LOBBY 


OF PARLIAMENT 


WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 18 


If you wish to take part and are not in touch with 
a CND Group, send in your name and address. 
ALSO LOBBY OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL, Tuesday, October 3. Details from CND, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. TER 0284. 


MEETINGS 


BRADFORD (Oct 6), DERBY (Oct 12), BATH 
(Oct 17), NEWCASTLE (Oct 27), BEDFORD 
(Oct 31), IPSWICH (Nov 10), SWANSEA (Nov 
10), BOURNEMOUTH (Nov 11), ALBERT HALL 
(Nov 13). 

SPEAKERS INCLUDE: Canon L. John Collins, 
Diana Collins, Michael Foot, Anthony Greenwood, 
Stuart Hall, Judith Hart, jacquetta Hawkes, John 
Horner, lan Mikardo, Antoinette Pirie. 


MONEY 


is urgently needed 


CND 2 Carthusian Street, E.C.1. 
CLE 5146/7 
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Democratic Despot: a Life 
of Napoleon Ill 


T. A. B. CORLEY 


A new biography with many important re-assessments of Napoleon 
Ills policies and character, made in the light of recent research into 
the economic and socia! background of the Second Empire. /Mlustrated. 

Out today. 42s. 


Cc. G. Jung 
BE. A. BENNET 
An account of Jung's life and work. The author, a prominent London 


psychiatrist, was for thirty years a close friend of Jung who read the 
MS shortly before his death this year. Out today. 21s. 


Anything but a Hero 


RUDOLF LORENZEN 


A satirical novel about a ‘Little Man’ who manages to dodge his way 
to survival through life in the Hitler era, and emerges pros- 
perous in the post-war boom. ‘A straight line leads back from Anything 
but a Hero to Buddenbrooks. With his astonishing gift for telling a 
story Lorenzen stands up to this comparison’ Das Biicherblatt, Zurich. 

Out today. 18s. 


The Fascists in Britain 
COLIN CROSS 


The first full and objective account of the fascist movements in Britain 
14 plates. October 9. 21s. 


Show me the Way 


ROBERT PORTUNE 


A new novel by the author of The Old Man and the Sky. Racial up- 
heavals and an acute persona! dilemma follow the accidental death 
of a young American negro. October 9. 2is. 


Humanist Anthology 


MARGARET KNIGHT (8D) 


The growth of the humanist tradition, based on toleration, individual 
liberty and the disinterested pursuit of truth, is followed step by step, 
in writers from Confucius to Bertrand Russell. 


Published for the Rationalist Press Association. October 9. 21s. 


Arthur of Albion: an Introduction 
to the Arthurian Literature of Engiand 


R. W. BARBER 


Foreword by pavip syonres “Mr Barber's book is exciting . . . He stimu- 
lates curiosity.” ISABEL QuIGLY John O' London's ‘Learned, accurate, 
painstaking.’ Times Literary Supplement. [with Pall Mall Press.] 30s. 


The Theatre of Jean-Louis Barrault 


Barrault’s own story of the foundation and history of his Company, 
essays on the Classical dramatic art and a memoir of Claudel, ‘No 
one in our time has written so fundamentally, and at the same time so 
personally about the theatre as Jean-Louis Barrault . . . his fascinating 
memoirs.’ Times Literary Supplement. ‘Always perceptive and intelli- 
gent.” ERIC KEOWN, Punch. 25s. 


The Common Market 


J. F. DENIAU REVISED EDITION 


‘A succinct and lucid analysis of the Treaty of Rome.’ Glasgow Herald. 
“The best simple exposition available.” Economist 


{with Pall Mall Press) 15s. 


Satan in the Modern World 


L. CRISTIANI 
Carefully documented recent case-histories of Satanic possession. “A 
book for those genuinely interested in the subject . . . definitely not for 


impressionable people to read alone.’ BERNARD PRATT, Manchester 
Evening News. 21s. 


BARRIE & ROCKCLIFF 


2 Clement’s Inn, Lendon, WC2 


Artists’ Prints in Colour 


A conspectus of achievements in the field of the colour print since the 


war, illustrated by one print each from the work of sixty modern 
artists. Edited by Dr H. Platte of the Hamburger Kunsthall, and 
beautifully printed by Belser of Stuttgart. October 20. 6 gns. 


The Economics of Taste: 
The Rise and Fall of Picture Prices 
1760-1960 


GERALD REITLINGER 


A history of the London Art Market, incorporating a unique 260-page 
price analysis of several hundred artists of all dates and schools. 
lilustrated. November 10. 42s. 


Captains Outrageous: Seven 
Centuries of Piracy 


NEVILLE WILLIAMS 


A book to open many eyes with its revelations of how piracy per- 
meated the life of Britain, and of the corruptions it bred ashore. 
14 plates. October 20. 25s. 


A Multitude of Sins 


J. A. CUDDON BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


A first novel, concerned with a monk's return to the world. By the 
author of ‘The Owl’s Watchsong’ (a study of Istanbul) of which The 
Guardian s critic wrote ‘Istanbul is one of the world’s most fascinating 
cities. Mr Cuddon is almost as fascinating an author. Oct. 27. 21s. 


Ayesha 
KURT FRISCHLER 


A fine historical novel which recreates the stormy career of the 
Prophet Mohammed's favourite wife, who was also a notorious political 
intriguer October 27. 18s. 


The History of Roads 


HERMANN SCHREIBER 


A study, in engineering and social terms, of the evolution of road 
systems from the amber routes and silk roads of 2000 B.c. to the 
Motorway. 25 photographs. October 27. 35s. 


Catmint 


COMPTON MACKENZIE & 
RICHARD HERZENBERG 
Introductory essay and Imaginary Conversations by the doyen of cat- 


lovers and 53 magnificent illustrations by a young Swiss photographer. 
October 27. 21s. 


*X’ Volume One 


Edited by DAVID WRIGHT and PATRICK Swit. The first four issues of 
this stimulating and finely produced review of literature and art 
handsomely bound in one volume. Edition limited to 800 (unnumbered) 
copies. 16 plates. November 10. 32s. 6d. 


The Art of the Gunmaker 
JOHN HAYWARD of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


This volume, the first of two, covers the years 1500-1660. The work 
is the culmination of thirty years’ study of the subject. 
64 plates (4 in colour) December. 70s. 


Theatre World Annual 12 


Edited by FRANCES STEPHENS. A pictorial and critical record of the 
year’s theatre, 1960-1. Publication late autumn. 27s. 6d. 


How to Win at Rubber Bridge 
ALBARRAN & JAIS Adapted by TERENCE REESE 


“An excellent book concerned with style and technique. RIxXI MARKUS, 
The Guardian. ‘Such a readable book is a rarity in bridge literature.’ 
R. A. PRIDAY, Sunday Telegraph. 


pA BARRIE & ROCKCLIFF 


fig 2 Clement’s Inn, London, WC2 
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AUTUMN BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


On the irritable professional classes 
Angus Wilson is our undoubted authority. 
In his new novel* they are working in a 
Zoo where homo sapiens turns out to be 
more troublesome than the animals. Ele- 
phants have no careers; parrots scream but 
do not make speeches; a man may look like 
a secretary bird, but this creature does not 
use a poison pen. But think what a charge 
of significance Mr Wilson’s humans have 
to bear. 

They have to endure an anthropologist’s 
stare at their class customs and their 
shabby habitat. They have also to face the 
concern of a moralist who tests them for 
moral wastage, cross-questions them on 
integrity and warns them that they are fuss- 
ing in a backwater of civilisation. As a 
psychologist, he will raise all the worries 
of the organisation man, while he watches 
public affairs eat their way into private life. 
In the middle of the struggle for power in 
the director’s office or in the precarious 
consolations of the marriage bed, politics, 
home and international, intervene, war 
prospects blow hot and cold. 

On top of this, these characters have to 
be at once real, in the sense of realism, 
and yet take a step into fantasy and live in 
1970. A lot of Mr Wilson’s own vitality as 
a writer will have to be injected into them 
if they are not going to be flattened into 
the indistinguishable figures of a tract. The 
injection works fitfully. Mr Wilson’s sense 
of commitment has made him attempt too 
much and the picces of his realism and 
fantasy are like the teasing pieces of a jig- 
saw that do not fit together. One is left with 
a sense of strain and indeed under it his 
people live in a monotonous state of exas- 
peration and hysteria. 

To say this about a book as intelligent as 
The Old Men at the Zoo is hard. Especi- 
ally when one is not only in complete 
agreement with his criticisms of the state 
of Britain and his guess about the future; 
but also when one sees that he has both 
serious and devastating insights into what 
happens to human beings in their be- 
wildered struggle with their overload of 
group ethos or status-secking. The real 
trouble is that Mr Wilson has more drive 
than style and it is precisely here that Wells 
and Orwell, in not so very dissimilar blends 
of realism and fantasy, leave the more 
intense man grounded. 

Mr Wilson is an ambitious architect. His 
scheme is deep and amusing and in taking 
the London Zoo as his scene and the 
Directors and Fellows as his people he has 
found telling symbols for the ‘British way’. 
By 1970 Great Britain has chosen political 
isolation. A Russo-American pact has im- 
posed a nervous peace on the world, 
Europe has become federated, and having 
refused to join, Britain is going through 
the usual masochistic course of cuts and 
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economic crises. The danger is that a strong 
United Europe may not stand for our isola- 
tion; and, sure enough, at the end of the 
book war breaks out, a few nuclear bombs 
fall and destroy a large part of the country. 
(Who drops the bombs is unclear to me; 
the war is, quite rightly, I think, made very 
sketchy.) Britain surrenders. 

Unfortunately the nove] takes a long 
time arriving at these dramatic last chap- 
ters. We begin with a struggle for power 
between Leacock, the aging but ambitious 
director of the Zoo, who has got a press 
lord and politician (Lord Godmanchester) 
to support a grandiose scheme for a 
National Zoological Reserve in the West 
Country, and Falcon, the No. 2 man who is 
dead against. He wants a romantic, Vic- 
torian-Revival Zoo in Regents Park. 
Around these are grouped a number of 
fanatical curators; and beyond lie things 
more serious and more sinister. Leacock 
wants to crown his career with an epoch- 
making achievement: under proper con- 
trols, the public will be able to go to the 
West Country as if to Africa and India to 
see their favourite animals living in the 
‘wild’ state. Godmanchester backs him, 
first because he is old, rich, out of power 
and wants a hobby; secondly because he 
believes there is going to be a war and the 
scheme is really one of discreet evacuation 
and will eventually leak out as part of the 
press stunt and war scare that will get him 
back into the Cabinet as Prime Minister. 
Falcon, who is an explorer-scientist, doesn’t 
care a damn about war scares and secretly 
hankers after a Gotterdémmerung. 

Three other figures stand out : Englander, 
a sardonic and intelligent pro-European 
who has contempt for the cheese-paring 
way in which the Zoo is run and regards 
it as a characteristic British piece of musti- 
ness and seediness; Beard, a scientist with 
a family life which is unspeakably miser- 
able and about which he will do nothing, 
who is more concerned about an elephant 
with a minor skin disease than he is about 
human misfortune; and finally Simon, the 
narrator. 

Simon is a testy fellow, seconded from the 
Treasury, relentlessly just, a minute ob- 
server of all the ups-and-downs of office 
intrigue, and rather exhaustive about what 
a lovely time he and his wife have in bed, 
as though he were working out bowling 
averages. (Her thighs are often mentioned : 
the thigh seems to me to have had rather 
a long innings in the erotic passages of 
English fiction.) Simon is the conscience of 
the tale. 

‘The National Reserve is started; the 
animals arrive. Simon goes badger-watch- 
ing one evening and there has to put up 
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with an embarrassing sexual assault by 
Leacock’s delinquent daughter. Harrict is a 
real character, one strong and terrible 
enough to stand up against the more or less 
respectable, worried scientists and adminis- 
trators whom Mr Wilson has so far given 
us. Here, I thought at last, is the central 
idea — you put wild animals in the Zoo, 
preserve them, study them. What do you do 
with your wild human beings? But Harriet 
has only a short run for she is, apparently, 
sexually attacked and killed by her Alsatian 
dog, and this scene of horror brings the 
National Reserve section of the novel to 
an end. It is by far the best and contains 
some of the best comedy. The scene in 
which Lord Godmanchester’s wife has 
negligent talk with the ngive Mrs Leacock 
about the Godmanchester collection of pic- 
tures is perfect. 

Two distinct modes fail to join in this 
novel; too many preoccupations have dis- 
tracted the novelist. One subject I have 
hardly mentioned, and for Mr Wilson it 
may seem the most important. The title cer- 
tainly suggests as much. Mr Wilson is seri- 
ously interested in what happens to men in 
late middle age who attempt one more 
burst of creative power. Their intentions 
may be admirable, their minds liberal, but 
megalomania is round the corner. The 
coronary approaches. The impulse may 
often spring from a desire to correct past 
failures or to get a reward unjustly with- 
held for a life time. The robust and ruth- 
less Englander would say of Leacock, 
Falcon and Beard: ‘Poor devils. They are 
conscientious. They have integrity as 
scientists, But the isolated England of 
1970 is mean and small-minded. It hasn't 
the imagination to run a Zoo on generous 
lines; it grossly underpays the clever. Can 
you wonder that the chance of catching the 
public eye with something vulgarly spec- 
tacular gets into them.” Mr Wilson hates 
the bad heart of England. 

After the exit of the obscene Harriet, we 
are back into the zoological bickerings and 
the Zoo itself begins to look forced as a 
symbol. The fact is that Mr Wilson sticks 
to his ambitious design rather grimly. His 
habits as a realist are at war with his 
fantastic invention. How much one wishes 
that he had struck the fantastic note — as 
Orwell did in 1984 — from the beginning, 
and to hell with Simon and his wife, their 
sex life and their domestic worries about 
the coming war. It is, for example, a very 
good idea that Falcon should get his Vic- 
torian chichi Zoo on the day the Uni- 
Europeans burst in on this stuttering 
society. It is a good idea — from the point 
of view of fantasy — that, after the defeat, 
there should be a sort of British neo- 
Fascist movement and that one of their 
notions is to open a sort of Colosseum in 
Regents Park in which prisoners are thrown 
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to the beasts. And that there should also be 
a concentration camp for turning re- 
calcitrant Britains into citizens of the Fed- 
eration. But these ‘workable little things’, 
as Henry James would say, are not work- 
able at all when they are interleaved with 
Mr Wilson's daily round. 


Two Poems by 
Theodore Roethke 


The Tree, the Bird 


Uprose, uprose, the stony fields uprose, 
And every snail dipped toward me its 

pure horn. 
The sweet light met me as I walked toward 
A small voice calling from a drifting cloud. 
I was a finger pointing at the moon, 
At ease with joy, a self-enchanted man. 
Yet when I sighed, I stood outside my life, 
A leaf unaltered by the midnight scene, 
Part of a tree still dark, still, deathly still, 
Riding the air, a willow with its kind, 
Bearing its life and gore, a double sound, 
Kin to the wind, and the bleak whistling rain. 


The willow with its bird grew loud, grew 
louder still. 

I could not bear its song, that altering 

With every shift of air, those beating wings, 

The lonely buzz behind my midnight eyes — 

How deep the mother-root of that still cry! 


The present falls, the present falls away; 
How pure the motion of the rising day, 

The white sea widening on a farther shore. 
The bird, the beating bird, extending wings - 
Thus I endure this last pure stretch of joy, 
The dire dimension of a final thing. 


The Lizard 


He too has eaten well - 

I can see that by the distended pulsing middle; 
And his world and mine are the same, 

The Mediterranean sun shining on us, equally, 
His head, stiff as a scarab, turned to one side, 
His right eye staring straight at me, 

One leaf-like foot hung laxly 

Over the worn curb of the terrace, 

The tail straight as an awl, 

Then suddenly flung up and over, 

Ending curled around and over again, 

A thread-like firmness. 


(Would a cigarette disturb him?) 


At the first scratch of the match 

He turns his head slightly, 

Retiring to nudge his neck half-way under 

A dried strawberry leaf, 

His tail grey with the ground now, 

One round eye still toward me. 

A white cabbage-butterfly drifts in, 

Bumbling up and around the bamboo 
wind-break; 

But the eye of the tiny lizard stays with me. 

One greenish lid lifts a bit higher, 

Then slides down over the eye's surface, 

Rising again, slowly, 

Opening, closing. 


To whom does this terrace belong - 
With its limestone crumbling into fine 
greyish dust, 
Its bevy of bees, and its wind-beaten rickety 
sun-chairs? 
Not to me. but this lizard, 
Older than I, or the cockroach. 


Cloud of Words 


Hitlers Zweites Buch. Ein Dokument aus dem 
Jahr 1928. Edited by Gernarp L. WEIN- 
BERG. Deutsche-Verlags Anstalt. DM. 
19.80. 


In May 1928 there was a general election 
in Germany. The National Socialists did 
badly. They won only 12 seats out of 491. The 
party was discouraged and in bad shape 
financially. Germany was prosperous; there 
was nothing to be made out of economic 
grievances. Hitler therefore campaigned ex- 
clusively against Stresemann’s foreign policy, 
arguing that Germany could never recover 
her independence and greatness so long as she 
tried to be on good terms with France. His 
immediate solution was alliance with Italy, 
for which he probably had the practical 
motive also that Mussolini was subsidising the 
Nazi party. As a result, Hitler criticised the 
other parties for making a fuss about the 
Germans in South Tyrol; and this helped to 
lose votes for the Nazis. Shortly after the 
election, in June or July, Hitler dictated a 
book on foreign policy to his publisher Max 
Amann. We do not know why. Perhaps he 
wished to justify the line which he had taken 
during the election; perhaps he was wound up 
by much speaking and could not stop. At any 
rate the book was composed. It was never 
published. Again we do not know why. Prob- 
ably, as Professor Weinberg of Ann Arbor, 
the present editor, conjectures, Amann 
objected that he had already one slow-seller 
on his hands in Mein Kampf, and did not 
want another. Soon it became out of date in 
many details, and Hitler was too busy to 
revise it. The typescript remained in Amann’s 
cellars until 1945, when it passed into 
American hands. It was then lost sight of 
until finally rescued by Professor Weinberg. 
Even now the book ventures shamefacedly 
into the light of day. The edition is limited to 
5,000 copies. The book is not on sale to the 
general public, but only to reputable scholars. 
Any profits, presumably small, will go to the 
victims of National Socialist persecution. 

It is difficult to understand what those in 
charge of the book are so frightened of. 
Nearly all of it can be found in Hitler's con- 
temporary speeches and in Mein Kampf. The 
only novelty is the assertion that, once Ger- 
many is again a great power, Europe under 
her leadership will then be able ‘to stand up 
to’ the United States; and this is not made 
much of. Otherwise the book covers the old 
themes with the old mixture of amateur philo- 
sopher and polemical politician. As a philo- 
sopher of history, Hitler is not bad. He is 
easier to read than Jaspers and more sensible 
than Spengler. Of course, as with all such 
system-makers, there is no real grasp of 
history, or sympathy with the past. The 
system is imposed on the past; and the dogmas 
are true primarily because the writer says they 
are. 

The dogmas, however, are not all that out- 
rageous. Most past history, for example, is the 
record of conflicts between states exactly as 
Hitler said; and states establish their domina- 
tion over others for their own advantage, not 
for the good of the conquered. Even Lebens- 
raum, living space, is not so absurd as is often 
held. Many reputable biologists hold that we 
are living in a freak period of abundant food 
supplies and that we shall be back at the law 
of the jungle, fighting for survival, before the 
end of the century. None of this is much 
guide to immediate action. Lebensraum is 
dream stuff about the future; it was not urgent 
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for the Germans in 1928. Hitler’s solution is 
dream stuff also. It is simply ‘the East’. This 
is never developed or explained. He refers 
vaguely to the ‘thinly populated lands’, and 
once to ‘the eastern shores of the Baltic’ - a 
very odd choice. Similar rhetoric about the 
British empire can be discovered in the writ- 
ings of Seeley or the speeches of Joseph 
Chamberlain. Perhaps this is why Neville 
Chamberlain did not take alarm earlier: he 
must have heard it all years before at High- 
bury. 

Halfway through the book Hitler changes 
gear and discusses the more practical problem, 
common to all Germans — how Germany was 
to become an independent great power again. 
His prime object, of course, was to discredit 
Stresemann’s foreign policy. Therefore he 
insists that nothing can be gained from friend- 
ship with France. She will always remain the 
implacable enemy of Germany. Where are 
allies to be found against her? Hitler rejects 
Russia, but not because he is intending to 
grab her territory. The objections are purely 
tactical. Russia is not strong enough; alliance 
with her would unite all the rest of the world 
against Germany; Germany would be the 
hostage of Russia and would carry all the 
burden of a war, for which she was not pre- 
pared. England is his favourite country. He 
remarks, shrewdly enough, that England in 
the past has maintained the balance of power 
in Europe mainly as security for her Empire 
overseas; and therefore concludes that she 
will not resist a European power which has 
no overseas ambitions. In fact, if there is any 
practical lesson to be drawn from this book, 
it is that alliance with England was the key- 
stone of Hitler’s foreign policy. The im- 
mediate need in 1928, however, was to justify 
alliance with Italy, so that Mussolini's money 
would continue to roll in. Hence the last part 
of the book points to the antagonism between 
France and Italy in the Mediterranean, and 
recounts the advantages which the Germans 
can get from this, if only they have sense 
enough to keep quiet about South Tyrol. 

Everyone who reads this book will be con- 
firmed in his own version of Hitler. Those 
who believe that Hitler had a deep-laid and 
coherent plan for winning livingspace in the 
east will find their belief strengthened; while 
others will continue to think that this philoso- 
phising had no more practical conclusion, and 
was not meant to have any more practical 
conclusion, than other systems of history. It 
was the clap-trap of every German beer- 
cellar; and Hitler had the common man’s 
philosophy writ large. Some will find Hitler 
peculiarly wicked in his doctrines of foreign 
policy. Others may think that most statesmen 
repudiate these doctrines in theory and act 
upon them in practice, though, of course, it 
was wicked of Hitler, by contemporary stan-. 
dards, to cast Germany as top nation instead 
of Soviet Russia or the United States. My 
own impression is that Hitler was a voluble 
corporal, but I may be wrong. As a practical 
operation, the book is quite an achievement. 
Its cloud of words was designed to obscure 
the fact that Hitler was selling out on the 
Germans of South Tyrol; and it does this so 
successfully that he ends up as the finest 
nationalist of all Germans, at any rate in his 
own mind. Mussolini got value for money. 

The book does not much illuminate the 
course of Hitler’s foreign policy once he came 
to power. He developed the alliance with 
Italy, though not without setbacks. Otherwise 
he disregarded most of his own advice. He 
made no preparations for war against Soviet 
Russia. He took advantage of events just like 
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The Education of a Nation 


Hans Kohn 


THE MIND OF 
GERMANY 


a study in national suicide 
Ws 


* 


Evelyn Waugh 
praises 


PIGTAILS AND 
PERNOD 


‘Simona Pakenham has written a 
book to delight her elders and 
contemporaries...and probably 


enrage her juniors’. suNDAY TIMES 





4 novels selling eagerly 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 


THIS BED THY CENTRE 


her first novel re-issued /6s 
* 
Robert Glynn Kelly 


A LAMENT 
FOR BARNEY STONE 


a highly comic novel of academic life 
16s 


* 
Lawrence Sargent Hall 


STOWAWAY 


a great novel in the Melville Tradition 
16s 


* 
Jane Duncan’s 


new ‘friend’ 


MY FRIEND SANDY 


16s 





a new paper back series 


PaperMacs 


Books of special quality identical in size and ex~ 
tent with the more expensive cloth-bound editions, 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THB 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRICAL 
DICEY'’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION 


POLITICAL AND COMIC CHARACTERS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK 


A SHORT HISTORY OP THE LABOUR 


ACCESSION OF GEORGE Ill 
Sir Lewis Namier 25s 


KNOWLEDGE 
A. L. Ayer 9s 6d 


Introduction by E. C.S. Wade 2Is 


OF SHAKESPEARE 
John Palmer 2is 

THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH 
A. L. Rowse /8& 


SOCIETY 
R. M. Maclver and C.H. Page /6s 


THEATRE 
Peter DfArnott 10s 6d 


PARTY 
Henry Pelling /0s 6d 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
John Burnett //s 6d 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
k. @ Edwards and "frawnsend 30s 
THE SOURCES OF INVENTION 


John Jewkes, David Sawers, 
Richard Stillermann /8s 








MAGMILLAN 














Noel Streatfeild calls it 
“MAGNIFICENT,” and 


Elizabeth Bewick “a book from 
which any child should derive 


both pleasure and profit.” 


Here’s Odhams latest children’s book triumph — a 
new, entertaining and instructive panorama of the 
world and its marvels. Designed for 9 to 16 year- 
olds, its big, lavishly-illustrated pages are packed with 


ODHAMS 
WONDER-WORLD 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


SUN # MATIN 


TL 


colour and information for intelligent young minds 
and eyes, in a splendid balance of lively, lucid text 
and vivid illustrations. And what astonishing value 
it is, too — with 384 pages, and over 2,500 pictures, 


half of them in colour ! 


27s. 6d. 





Odhams Pictorial Guide to 
FISH AND FISHING 


Jerome Nadaud 
All about fish and how to catch them — for 
beginners of any age. Here is an aid to 
angling with a difference: as decorative as 
it is detailed, with Maurice Parent's graceful 
and accurate water-colours illustrating on 
nearly every page the clear, comprehensive, 
informative text. 12s. 6d. 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 





‘TRIUMPHS OF 
SCIENCE AND 
DISCOVERY 


Man’s climb to civilization through 
Nature’s resources, vividly presented for 
older children in pages of full-colour 
drawings facing pages of text. Ws. 





THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST 


Charles Chilton 


More dramatic than any fiction — here is 
the true story of America’s wild frontier 
and the men who created its legends through 
four hundred stirring years. The glorious 
and inglorious names that played their part 
in the long, bitter and bloody struggle for 
the West are all to be found in the pages of 
this history — all even more colourful in 
life than in legend. A fascinating book for 
every lover of Western lore. Illustrated with 
line drawings. October 9 21s. 


Odhams GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in two volumes 
Editor: Richard Sudell 


F.LL.A., F.R.ELS. 


From the choice of tools to the most ambi- 
tious project, here is everything the gardener 
should know about flower, fruit and vege- 
table cultivation, in over 6,000 A-to-Z 
entries. The hundreds of illustrations include 
34 full-colour plates. 2 volumes in presen- 
tation slip case. £5 5s. 
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OUT TODAY 


NORMAN 
MAILER 








Advertisements for Myself 





The most impressive of Mr. Mailer’s works 
since The Naked and the Dead: a highly 
original form of autobiography in which 
his progress as a writer is demonstrated by 
a collection of his shorter writings, from 
his first story to a part of the book at 
which he is now working, linked by 
Advertisements or commentaries of extra- 
ordinary honesty. 21/- 


V. S. NAIPAUL 


A House for Mr Biswas 


A magnificent novel by the author of 
The Mystic Masseur and Miguel Street, 
winner of the Somerset Maugham Award. 
To his humour and his beautifully precise 
style he has added a great range of 
sympathy and a creative stamina very rare 
today. 21/- 











JUST PUBLISHED 


JOHN UPDIKE 


Rabbit, Run 


Recommended by the 











Specially Book 
Society. 

‘There is only one that really matters this 
week .. Christopher Driver, The 
Guardian. ‘Cool, brilliant and terrifying.’ 
John Davenport, The Observer. ‘1 shall 
not be surprised if some day he is con- 
sidered in the Hemingway class." Alan 
Forrest, Reynolds News. 16/ - 





COMING SOON 


DOS PASSOS 


Midcentury 











A superb fictional chronicle of half a 
century of American life, a worthy 
successor to John Dos Passos’s great 
trilogy, USA, which has remained one of 
high points of American literature. 21/- 


IAN GROSS 


After Anzac Day 


The author of The God Boy and The 
Backward Sex dissects New Zealand with 
skill and authority in this moving and very 
enjoyable novel. 15/- 


André Deutsch 

















Stresemann. In this book he jeers at his pre- 
decessors of the First World War for fussing 
over minor territorial gains in Belgium and 
North-Eastern France: this is exactly what 
he did in 1940. Most puzzling of all, if the 
book has any firm practical lesson, it is 
alliance with England. Yet Germany and 
England went to war in 1939. Was the 
advocacy of alliance with England deliberate 
deception? Or did someone in 1939 make a 
mistake? Those who regard Hitler as the most 
calculating statesman of all time have a solu- 
tion. Whenever Hitler guessed right about the 
future, this proves that he was following a 
persistent plan; whenever he guessed wrong, 
he was merely talking for effect. 1 suspect 
that Hitler was not as much in control of 
events as he liked to think he was when dic- 
tating to Max Amann, 
A. J. P. Tayior 


Guides 


Whitman. By Georrrey Dutton. Oliver & 
Boyd. 3s. 6d. 


D. H. Lawrence. By ANTHONY BéEaL. Oliver 
& Boyd. 3s. 6d. 


The Pelican Guide to English Literature. 
Vol. 7: The Modern Age. Edited by 
Boris Forp. 7s. 6d. 


Geoffrey Dutton’s Whitman is a vigorous 
introductory sketch, straightforward, anec- 
dotal, a bit breezy, but written out of real 
feeling for the poet and not merely to save 
people the trouble of reading him. He isn't 
blind to Whitman's enormous faults, but he’s 
more interested in discussing his virtues, 
which are on the same scale; he warms to 
Whitman's personality, and relishes the 
absurdities. He's sensible about the sexual 
kink, and although he can be quite dry about 
Whitman the fresh-air fiend and the Yankee 
orator, there’s no attempt to patronise. On 
the poetry itself, Mr Dutton is discriminating. 
He’s learned from Randall Jarrell’s fine essay 
(though he hasn't always Jarrell’s knack of 
seizing on the apt quotation), and he knows 
that Whitman's language, far from being a 
great gush of rhetoric, can be as muscular 
as Hopkins’s or as outlandish as Emily 
Dickinson’s. But he doesn’t try to palm off 
Whitman as more modern or complex than 
he actually was; concentrating mainly on 
‘Song of Myself’ and the Civil War writings 
(letters as much as poems), he admires above 
all the strength and scope, the breaking of 
new ground. Mr Dutton probably gains from 
being an Australian; his book won't provide 
harassed undergraduates with the right 
answers, but it does give the measure of the 
cranky Brooklyn journalist, his time and his 
disconcerting talent. 

After the recent glut of books on Lawrence 
it must be hard to say anything fresh about 
him within a short compass, and Mr Beal, 
writing in the same Writers and Critics series, 
follows what is rapidly becoming the ortho- 
dox line, awarding top marks to Women in 
Love and the long short stories. He writes 
from the standpoint of a post-war generation 
which finds itself particularly drawn to Law- 
rence, a generation which he calls ‘serious 
and old for its years’. This suggests that Law- 
rence has been passed fit for consumption by 
a jury of premature greybeards — and so much 
for those young fools in the Thirties who let 
their judgment be clouded by a temporary 
disturbance like Hitler. But in general Mr 
Beal is cautious, and won't have any truck 
with the mad side of Lawrence; within con- 


ventional limits he makes out an intelligent 
case for his pre-eminence among the English 
writers of his time. 

Lawrence is the hero of the last volume of 
the Pelican Guide to English Literature, 
which won't surprise anyone who has been 
following the whole series. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Ford, is even more orthodox than Beal: 
in previous volumes this has led to uneven- 
ness, in the present one it spells disaster. The 
worst features of earlier volumes recur: 
second-hand opinions, stale quotations, indi- 
gestible prose, a lack of imagination and 
common sense, contempt for the uninitiated, 
all the contortions and nervous tics of writers 
who are afraid to think for themselves. And 
now there’s an additional hazard, a general 
assumption that 20th-century society is so 
shoddy that it’s scarcely worth writing about 
at all. The time is irrevocably out of joint, 
and boredom and distaste are the approved 
emotions. Even the handful of acceptable 
authors are approached with a suspicious 
sniff: ‘Conrad's art has its limitations,’ opens 
one essay’ with a characteristic flourish. Just 
the thing to stir a young imagination or start 
a run on the bookshops. 

According to the dlurb, the Guide is 
designed first and foremost ‘with the laudable 
aim of encouraging people to read for them- 
selves, but only one or two of the contribu- 
tors — notably D. J. Enright (on poets of the 
First World War) and Arnold Kettle (on 
Joyce) — have any idea of how to make their 
subject sound attractive. Elsewhere, occa- 
sional good ideas are buried in jargon, while 
some of the contributors write as though they 
think that literary criticism is more important 
than literature; there’s one memorable state- 
ment about the ‘astonishing good fortune’ of 
our otherwise benighted age in having ‘at 
least three and a half great critics’ (the unfor- 
tunate centaur is Eliot), On the other hand, 
the authors who come under fire, even when 
the criticisms are legitimate, are usually made 
to sound cheaper or sillier than they in fact 
are, A glaring example is ‘Metaphor and 
Maturity’, which turns out to be an unsavoury 
attack on Dylan Thomas that should never 
have seen the light (Professor Ford and his 
collaborators aren't the only ones who can 
take a strong moral line). I’m beginning to 
feel about Maturity much as Madame Roland 
felt about Liberty when she mounted the 
guillotine. 

Snide judgments are one thing; gaps and 
omissions are another, especially in a general 
work of this kind. Writers as important as 
Shaw, Wells and Arnold Bennett receive the 
skimpiest treatment, although there’s room 
for a piece on L. H. Myers which sounds like 
a Henry Reed radio skit, not to mention two 
extended tributes — in a guide to English lit- 
erature — to that fine old English gentleman, 
Ezra Pound. As for lesser figures, there’s next 
to nothing about Beerbohm, Katherine Mans- 
field, Isherwood, Maugham, MacNeice, I. A. 
Richards, to name a few; the enquiring stu- 
dent will search in vain for Lawrence of 
Arabia, Betjeman. Lytton Strachey, Henry 
Green, William Golding and scores of 
others. The essay by Charles Tomlinson on 
‘Poetry Today’ contrives to leave out nearly 
everyone of talent who has emerged in the 
last 20 years, and while it was a good idea to 
have an article on best-sellers, it would have 
been even better to assign it to Someone less 
evidently pained by the whole subject. 

The editor’s real grievance against minor 
authors, to judge from his preface, is that they 
exist at all; if he thinks so poorly of them, 
why didn’t he allot more space to historians, 
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philosophers or social thinkers instead? But 
then there isn’t much evidence of a coherent 
editorial policy; the ‘essential facts’ given in 
the appendices, for instance, are completely 
at odds with the main text. Even the misprints 
are silly ones: if you're going to dismiss 
Orwell's last novel, you should be careful not 
to refer to it as /948. Still, oversights and 
errors can be forgiven; what's really object- 
ionable is the deadening tone of the book 
taken as a whole. Professor Ford calls the 
spirit of the work ‘exploratory’, as though he 
were some kind of Columbus embarking with 
his crew on the perilous seas of literature; 
anyone who used the Guide for what its title 
claims would svon find he had run aground. 
JoHN Gross 


The Long Debauch 


Exile’s Return. By MaLco_tm Cow Ley. Bodley 
Head. 18s. 


The 27th birthday of Mr Cowley’s book 
about the American Iwenties is being cele- 
brated by its publication in Great Britain, 
though in a somewhat confusing revision 
made in 1951 - about which more later Per- 
haps the right thing to say about this long 
delay is. better late than never, for E-xile’s 
Return is both an important book and a good 
one. 

By this time we know enough about the 
Twenties to check nearly everything Mr 
Cowley wrote in 1934, and nearly everything 
stands up. You can, for example, check his 
account of Harry Crosby against Caresse 
Crosby's autobiography. The Passionate Years 
(your only doubts will be about Caresse). Or 
if you wonder about the Harold Loeb who 
turns up momentarily to watch with an em- 
barrassed smile while Malcolm Cowley slugs 
the proprietor of the Rotonde (date: evening 
of 14 July 1923). you can find out all about 
him in Hemingway's Fiesta (where he is 
called Cohn) and in Loeb’s own autobiog- 
raphy, The Way it Was, where Loeb talks a 
good deal about Malcolm Cowley. It is true 
that neither book teils us much about the 
more important Harold Loeb who figured 
prominently in the Technocracy movement of 
the Thirties. But there is no point in being 
ungrateful: the Twenties were, for all their 
appealing silliness and their waste, a decade 
of immense achievement in American litera- 
ture and, together with the Thirties, a period 
of revolution in America equalled - if at all - 
only by the period of the Civil War. 

Of all the books about the Twenties, 
Exile's Return remains the best. Mr Cowley 
was lucky. A year or two younger than 
Faulkner and Fitzgerald and a year older 
than Hemingway, he grew up, like many of 
the best writers of his times, in the provinces 
(in Pittsburgh, where he and Kenneth Burke 
attended the same high school). Like so many 
of them, he went to one of the Eastern Uni- 
versities (Harvard), which he thought ‘sales- 
rooms and fitting rooms of culture’. Like 
them, he was an ambulance driver in the first 
war (so were Dos Passos, Hemingway, Cum- 
mings and many others). Like them. he lived, 
during the Twenties, in the France of the 
American expatriates and the Greenwich 
Village of the little magazines. 

But it takes more than luck to make a good 
book. Mr Cowley combines remarkably the 
imaginative writer's vivid recollection of ex- 
perience and the intellectual historian’s gift 
for generalising about it. His ability to detect 
‘the ideas that half-consciously guided 
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Luther 
JOHN OSBORNE 


The full text of Mr Osborne's new play, 
currently being produced at the Phoenix 
Theatre. 10/6 


Abelard & Heloise 
RONALD DUNCAN 


This ‘poem for the stage’ based on the 
tamous correspondence between Heloise 
and Abelard, was produced at the Arts 
Theatre last Autumn, In his Foreword, 
Mr Duncan discusses the letters and Abe- 
lard’s importance as a philosopher. 12/6 


Phedre 


JEAN RACINE 


Translated by 
MARGARET RAWLINGS 


Racine’s text and Miss Rawlings’s trans- 
lation appear on facing pages. The 
volume includes Racine’s original Preface 
and a Foreword by Miss Rawlings in which 
she tells how she came to make her trans- 
lation. 9/6 


Beaconsfield 
and Bolingbroke 


RICHARD FABER 


An elegantly written essay comparing and 
analysing the political thinking of the two 
Statesmen, particularly the influence of Bol- 
ingbroke on Disraeli. 18/- 


A Grief Observed 
N. W. CLERK 


The reflections of a man of mature mind, 
a Christian, on the death of his wife after 
a long and painful illness. 8/6 


Persons 


and Perception 
LESLIE PAUL 


Mr Paul's ‘Study of Man’ taken a stage fur- 
ther from his previous book ‘Nature into 
History’, “A robust statement, at a high in- 
tellectual level, of the need to reinstate com- 
mon sense in philosophy.” - CANON EDWARD 
CARPENTER. 25/- 





My Sad Captains 
THOM GUNN 


A new volume of poems. “One of the most 
impressive features of Thom Gunn's work 
is a constant sense of change and renewal 
. . » My Sad Captains is another step for- 
ward, this time into a néw clarity of theme 
and style.” - A. ALVAREZ, OBSERVER. 12/6 


The Tilted Gross 
HAL PORTER 


An extraordinary novel about the infamous 
Thomas Wainewright, forger and suspected 
poisoner, a character who fascinated 
Dickens, and Osear Wilde. “He brilliantly 
re-creates the atmosphere of down-town 
Hobart, home of release men, layabouts, 
and other riff-raff.”" - TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 18/- 


Australian Stories 
of Today 


Edited by 
CHARLES OSBORNE 


“A strong word of recommendation for 
Australian Stories of Today . . . There is a 
freshness of approach to people and themes 
in these pieces, a feeling for colour and 
landscape, and a vigorous use of language.” 
- FRANK MCGUINNESS, NEW STATESMAN. 16/- 


The Grystal Gazers 
SYLVIA CLAYTON 
“To write a successful comedy of manners 
set in a madhouse, no matter how genteel, 
is something requiring phenomenal tact and 
poise. Miss Clayton has done just this.” - 
BERNARD BERGONZI, SPECTATOR. 15/- 


Tattoo Lily 
ROBERT HARBINSON 


A volume of Ulster short stories.’“He shows 
in these stories that he can go beyond auto- 
biography, to create most interesting and 
convincing characters, with gentleness and 
understanding and a humour much subtler 
and softer than the cackle of the usual Irish 
comic tale.” - JIM HUNTER, TIME AND TIDE, 

15/- 


Education for Girls 
KATHLEEN OLLERENSHAW 
A forthright contribution to the discussion 
of girls’ education in the modern world. Dr 
Ollcrenshaw is well-known for her articles 
in the press on educational topics. 18/- 
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NEVILLE GARDUS 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
‘Succeeds brilliantly: a truce and 
lasting portrait.’ rHe GUARDIAN 
‘Arevealing memoir by a critic who 
was also his intimate friend.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES §Iilustrated 12s 6d 


FAMILY JEWELS 


PETRU DUMITRIU 

‘Resembles “The Leopard” in its 
brilliance, ease of manner and ironical 
humour.’ OLIVIA MANNING——SPECTATOR 


‘Very impressive.’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘Startlingly accomplished.’ 


PETER FORSTER 21/s 


JOHN MOORE 


YOU ENGLISH WORDS 
‘Has a quality of its own—this 


addition to the word-fancier’s 
bookshelf.’ rvor sRowNn 


JOHN VERNEY 


EVERY ADVANTAGE 

Brilliant first novel from the author 
of Going to the Wars. 

‘Very funny indeed; deadly satire on 
“upper-class education”. I most 


warmly recommend it.’ 
COLIN WILSON-——SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 16s 


The Imagination of 
CHARLES DICKENS 


A. 0. J. COCKSHUT 
‘A most exciting enquiry into some 


of Dickens’ rich complexities.’ 

ANGUS WILSON—OBSERVER 
‘Succinct, elegantly written, 
scholarly without fuss, and alive 
with thought.’ guarDIAN 





CRIME CLUB 


HARRY CARMICHAEL 


12s 6d 


ANTHONY GILBERT 


Confession 


Uncertain Death 


COLLINS 


12s 6d 





[people's] actions’ is equalled only by his good 
sense about them — actually a rarer quality in 
critics than insight, as the books of Mr 
Cowley'’s lifelong friend, Kenneth Burke, 
formidably demonstrate. For example: “The 
postwar writers, in their feeling that their 
experience was unique, revealed their ignor- 
ance of their American past. On the other 
hand, the feeling was real in itself . . . and it 
made them regard all other members of their 
age group. whether artists or athletes or 
businessmen. as belonging to a sort of secret 
order .. .. in which an attitude. a sense of 
experience, counted for more than a doc- 
trinal adhesion: ‘socialism, free ove anarch- 
ism syndicalism, free verse’ all went to- 
gether. How that insight illuminates the lives 
of John Reed and Max Eastman and Floyd 
Dell and all the others who gathered around 
the Masses. How it clarifies those odd 
‘Wednesdays’ at Mabel Dodge's, when Big 
Bill Haywood held the New York intellectuals 
enthralled. and the ‘socialist’ ending of Fitz- 
gerald’s This Side of Paradise. and the curi- 
ously complementary pairing of Axel’s Castle 
and Jo the Finland Station 

Of course the influence of the Nineties was 
there. but in a peculiarly Americanised form 
that made these writers feel betrayed when 
their colleague from St Louis, in The Waste 
Land ‘not only abused the present but robbed 
it of vitality That was no way te use the 
Symbolist tradition, and it made them so 
sore that in 1934 Mr Cowley was still mis- 
representing Mr Eliot as a poet who ‘had used 
such dead symbols as . . . the Lion of St 
Mark’s to emphasize the vulgarities of the 
present’, conveniently forgetting that Mr 
Eliot’s lion, with its ragged rump, is no more 
glorious than Burbank or Bleistein. 

But Exile’s Return is something more than 
a history of ideas; it is a book about ‘the way 
it was’ for those who were ‘half-consciously 
guided by these ideas’. 


We looked indifferently at the lake, now 
empty of swans, and the formal statues chipped 
by machine-gun fire, and talked in quiet voices 
- about Mallarmé, the Russian ballet, the 
respective virtues of two college magazines. On 
the steps of the chateau, in the last dim sun- 
light, a red-faced boy from Harvard was study- 
ing Russian out of a French textbook. Four 
other gentleman volunteers were rolling dice 
on an outspread blanket. 


I doubt if anything in Don Passos’ Three 
Soldiers or Faulkner’s Soldiers’ Pay catches 
the participants’ sense of their experience as 
well as that. 

The conclusion of this book is that, in the 
Twenties, writers went wrong, by committing 
themselves to some version of ‘the religion of 
art’. This conclusion appears seriously in- 
adequate to Mr Cowley’s implied judgment of 
the times. It is, because when Mr Cowley 
revised Exile’s Return in 1951, he cut out 
what he calls ‘the political opinions that in- 
truded into the narrative’ and that gave overt 
expression to the controlling judgment of the 
book. Exile’s Return was written at a time - 
‘a madly hopeful time’, Mr Cowley calls it = 
when he was a Marxist, and for all the 
book’s sympathetic understanding of the 
Twenties, its now unstated judgment of the 
period was a Marxist judgment. (One can 
follow the agonies of conscience that carried 
Mr Cowley into and out of a Marxist atti- 
tude in the fascinating letters he has allowed 
Professor Aaron to quote in the forthcoming 
Writers on the Left.) It still shows. Harvard 
was a ‘milieu . . . in which the productive 
forces of society were regarded as something 
alien to poetry and learning’; ‘Bohemia .. . 
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can exist only in a capitalist society’; 1929 
was ‘the moment when bourgeois society 
seemed about to crumble after its longest 
debauch. . . .” 

It is perfectly true that the Marxist thesis 
of Exile’s Return shrivels into gross simplici- 
ties the fine understanding Mr Cowley has 
when he is looking directly at the Twenties. 
But the original book’s thesis has not been - 
cannot be — entirely cut out, and it had a 
merit of its own. Mr Cowley’s Marxism was 
neither the dessicated and arrogant pedantry 
of the Stalinists of the Thirties nor the com- 
placent irresponsibility of the fellow travellers 
of the Sixties It was in fact a manifestation 
of the hope, the responsibility, the moral 
energy of a sensitive American of the early 
Thirties. Mr Cowley would have been a 
smaller man than he is had he not manifested 
these qualities as he did in 1934. By doing so, 
moreover, he told us - unintentionally - as 
much about the American Thirties as he told 
us — intentionally — about the Twenties, and 
told it more clearly than he does in this 
revision. 

ARTHUR MIZENER 


Two Poems by 
R. S. Thomas 


Question 


One thing he said 

I recall still: 

Never, he said, 
Never give in 

Even to truth 

That is made by men 
For themselves, stand 
Always alone. 


Have I stood so, 
Training my roots 
Back on myself, 
Rinsing, drenching 
By sharp emetic 

The mind of thought 
That is not pure? 


I have stood lonely, 
But not alone. 

The long antennae 
Were always busy 
Sifting the air; 

The brain's small cells 
Filled with honey 

Of flowers not mine. 


Under my flesh 

The blood flowed back 
By many channels, 
None of them clean. 


Encounter 


I've been back — just the same; 

Does the period matter? There he was 
In the fields’ cemetery, a man, 

Without honour, without rank, 
Working calmly at the grave’s edge, 
Heedless of time’s sullen abyss, 
Wresting hourly from the land 

The soil’s storage of sun, minted 

In gold coinage of oats and wheat. 


He saw me then, my tall shadow 

Fell with the old ambivalence 

Of the priest over his slow path 

Skyward, and our glances-met 

Over the mows, the weeds, the years, 
With brute glumness, while history passed 
Noisily by us on wings and wheels. 
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Clear Glass, and Rippled 


A Tropical Childhood, By Eowarp Lucie- 
SmitH. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


Tares. By R. S. Tomas. Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 


Morant Bay. By Francis Berry. Rousledge. 
12s. 6d. 


Poisoned Lands. By JoHN MoNntTAGUE. Mac- 
Gibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d. 


The other week Bernard Bergonzi, I notice. 
was saying on the BBC that ‘the Movement 
was over by 1959, when Laurence Lerner pro- 
duced the last volume of Movement verse. 
Not just the latest, the last. 1 wonder if Ber- 
gonzi has read A Tropical Childhood, which 
seems to me Movement verse all through, To 
be sure, the Movement was more a set of 
mannerisms and a set of attitudes than it was 
a style. And Edward Lucie-Smith has few 
of the mannerisms; what's more, in a poem 
called “Wishes’ which owes a lot to Philip 
Larkin’s lines to Sally Amis, he pointedly re- 
jects the typical Movement attitude, which 
Larkin took up in that poem as in others, of 
readiness to settle for a less than golden medi- 
ocrity. But then, this gesture carries little 
weight just because it is made so patently in 
the Movement style, more precisely in Lar- 
kin’s style. And indeed Larkin seems to have 
been a model all through. 

Now that the reaction against the Move- 
ment has set in, Lucie-Smith will suffer from 
publishing four or five years too late. And so 
it’s fair to say what one can for the Move- 
ment style. What one can say is that, except 
where the mannerisms are much in evidence, 
it is an honest style; honest, because trans- 
parent. If a lot of Movement poems seem to 
be very little poems, this is because the Move- 
ment style at its best, in Larkin, won't allow 
the poet to disguise a little experience as a big 
one. The style is clear glass through which 
you see the subject for what it is; which is to 
say, usually, something that doesn't amount 
to much. Reading A Tropical Childhood, | 
felt as I do with a lot of Movement verse - 
applauding honesty, yes, but honesty about 
so little, honesty within the bounds of such a 
very limited experience and sensibility. 

A case in point is the poems which provide 
the title: one looks up from these well-made 
pieces with the reflection that childhood in 
Port of Spain or wherever is very like child- 
hood in Coventry or Enfield. And this isn’t 
unfortunately the same as saying that human 
nature is everywhere the same; the implication 
is rather (and this 1s the worst thing about the 
Movement) that no child has ever had more, 
and no child has the right to more, than what 
Coventry or Enfield can provide. The best of 
the Movement poems in A Tropical Child- 
hood is ‘The Witnesses’, about concentration 
camps. But better still are “Take Count Then, 
Sir .. .” and ‘A Prophet on the Underground’, 
two poems about writing poetry, but done 
much more in the manner of Graves than in 
the Movement manner. The total impression, 
however, is of a book that is painfully unas- 
suming: of rudimentary but real skills in the 
service of an experience that is narrow not 
from the poet’s incapacity but because of a 
milieu and a way of life which provide him 
with no compelling images. 

R. S. Thomas is a non-Movement poet 
whom the Movement liked and admired. And 
one can see why: his too is a transparent 
style, even clearer than the Movement pane 
of glass because not filmed over by the pre- 
dictable fall of cadence in a too regular 
metre: In other respects Thomas, too, is tech- 





The Custom House 
FRANCIS KING 


Author of THE WIDOW and THE MAN ON THE ROCK 


“Mr. King’s most ambitious and most successful novel . . . The mysterious 
East has rarely been more brightly illumined, while remaining so im- 
penetrably mysterious.’ John Davenport THE OBSERVER ‘It deserves many 
superlatives - for its delicacy, insight, craftsmanship . . .’ Colin Wilson THE 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH ‘Mr. King builds up with great ingenuity a composite 
of tense moods . . . absorbing.’ Maurice Edelman THE SUNDAY TIMES 18s 


BANNED IN SOUTH AFRICA! 


The Slap 


MARION FRIEDMANN 


... one of the few novels about Africa in which a white author enters con- 
vincingly into the minds of Negro characters.’ Christine Brooke-Rose THE 
OBSERVER ‘...a remarkable first novel.’ Richard Mayne NEW STATESMAN /5s 


Touch and Go 


JOHN STROUD 
Author of THE SHORN LAMB and ON THE LOOSE 


An extraordinarily fascinating and vivid picture of community life in a New 
Town. Full of humanity and warmth, this is a worthy successor to John 
Stroud’s two previous novels which were dcclaimed by the public as well as 
the critics. 16s 


‘ 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield 


BUILDER OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


‘A delightful biography, just right for the subject: careful, scholarly, and dis- 
cursive at the same time . .. no man has left a deeper or more enduring mark 
on the Commonwealth of Nations. Wakefield deserved a first-rate biography, 
and he has got one.’ A. J. P. Taylor THE GUARDIAN Illustrated 42s 


‘ 


Anzio 


THE FULL STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WYNFORD VAUGHAN-THOMAS 


‘. . . a controlled and lucid description of an action of great complexity . . . 
both illuminating and deeply moving.’ Eric Linklater THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Illustrated 30s 


LONGMANS 
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Ten years ago the Esso Refinery at Fawley was officially opened. It was the largest 


refinery ever to be built in Britain or the entire Commonwealth. It still is. 
Since then: It has nearly doubled in size, and its original cost has more than 


doubled. The average earnings of its 3,500 employees have doubled. 


TEN YEARS AGO... 


IT IS A BIG REFINERY 

For example: 

This year it will produce more than enough petrol torun all of this country’s 
5 million private cars for 4,000 miles each. 

In one hour it will produce enough paraffin to keep your eonvector 

heater burning night and day for 5 years. 

In one minute it will use as much electricity as most households do in three months. 
In one day it will use as much salt water for cooling as it takes to fill 

King George V dry dock in Southampton twice over. 

Every day it processes nearly 8 million gallons of crude oil. 

It handles about one-third of all ships using the port of Southampton. 

That means 37,700 ships to date. 


iT IS ALSO A FACTOR IN THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 

For instance: 

It provides between one-quarter and one-third of all the oil products on which 
Britain depends for its land, sea and air transport; for its industry, its 
agriculture, and its domestic heating. 

It has an important and increasing part to play in the British chemicals industry. 
It has provided the country with £70 million worth of exports to date. 

If it were still necessary (and possible) to import from United States sources 

the products now made at the Esso refinery, Britain’s dollar spending 

would go up by 200 million dollars a year. 


IT HELPS THE LOCAL ECONOMY, TOO 

For example: 

Through its payroll, its purchases and its payment of rates, it makes available 

to local trade about £6} million a year. 

Its rate payment is more than the combined total of all the New Forest’s domestic 
ratepayers put together, and 2} times that of all the other industries in the area. 
For the port of Southampton it provides additional revenue 

of £60,000 per year in harbour dues. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
FOUNDED IN 1888 
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nically unadventurous. The difference is all 
in the milieu; Thomas has been brought up 
against images and a way of life which put 
his honesty to a real test, which promise real 
rewards if he can meet the challenge. And he 
can. With Tares, his latest collection, we are 
back among the farmers of the Welsh up- 
lands, but one has no sense of a writer still 
picking away at a vein that has yielded its 
best already. The honesty is being tested more 
exactingly than ever; in particular Thomas is 
now not so much presenting his hill-farmers 
to us, breaking down in the process our pre- 
conceptions (pastoral or anti-pastoral, Words- 
worthian or anti-Wordsworthian), as present- 
ing them to himself, questioning how far he 
has measured up to the demands of the en- 
counter between his subjects and himself. 
Tares is very moving and impressive. 

Francis Berry uses a style which is not 
transparent at all. At every point he makes us 
aware (and why not?) of the medium we are 
looking through, of the whorls and ripples in 
his window-glass. These are caused mostly by 
an unusually bold and self-advertising use of 
sound, as here, on peeping toms: 

O to hail and inhale, to have and to hold 

The biggest cleft burden on the broad bold 

Hee-Gee-Gee’s back; 
Nip natty through net, be in her bod’ 
Like a God 
Beaten. 

Though the style is thus opaque, it is not often 
obscure (though I found it so in ‘Lindenland’, 
otherwise one of the best things). For Berry 
is an expansive writer, who doesn’t mind 
appearing diffuse. Sometimes this lays him 
open to other objections; and with the title- 
poem, for instance, which is about the Vic- 
torian Governor Eyre in Jamaica, I found 
myself wondering what we get in verse that 
we couldn't have had in lively prose. All the 
same, in its vivid, shambling way it certainly 
holds the attention. And Berry, in fact, ought 
to be a popular poet; instead he gets left out 
of anthologies. His way out of a milieu which 
offers him too little is as a tourist through the 
Imaginary Museum, where he is at home in 
some of the unfrequented Scandinavian and 
Icelandic galleries, as well as some that are 
more familiar. The Movement disapproves of 
this; and perhaps Lucie-Smith would com- 
plain that Berry’s Jamaica is all too much the 
West Indies of the tourist. But poets can be 
tourists though they never stir from home. An 
Irishman who writes in English, who knows 
he is probably addressing more non-Irish 
readers than Irish ones, is tempted to use the 
tourist's eye, as I think John Montague does. 
In fact he explicitly presents himself as 
déraciné from the Irish scenes he writes about. 
Fair enough. And he has his nostalgia well in 





writers and critics 


check, holding the balance even between the 
gain and the loss in that uprooting. This 
means, though, that we see these Irish images 
through the clear but distancing and diminish- 
ing lens of some globe-trotting Guggenheim 
Scholar's Leica. 

Donato Davie 


What Are We For 


The Humanist Frame. Edited by JULIAN 
Huxtey. Allen & Unwin. 317s. 6d. 


Huxley humanism is of the Comtian 
variety, a religion of Humanity rather than an 
ethic of common sense. The age-long pro- 
cesses of biological evolution are now being 
superseded by still vaster processes of psycho- 
social evolution which will lead us to a grand 
Utopia of unitary Mankind, beautified by 
Art, ordered by Science and flooded with 
‘reverence, awe and a sense of wonder’. Thus 
Sir Julian, but other Huxley contributors 
write in similar vein. Brother Aldous brings 
in Tantric Philosophy and Zen; son Francis 
concerns himself quite seriously with occult- 
ism. By no means all! of the gallant company 
who have been assembled to preach this 
strange gospel share their leader's beatific 
vision, Michael Young, for example, who 
writes rather boringly about the utility of 
social surveys never mentions humanism or 
evolution at all. And some of the essays are 
simply bad. No doubt the valuation of love 
and sex must fill a pivotal position in any 
ethical code, but here the topic is covered by 
a past President of the Society of Magazine 
Writers with a banality appropriate to a mass- 
circulation Sunday newspaper. Yet despite the 
trivia, the jargon, and the miasma of mysti- 
cism, there are heavyweights in the contingent 
who have important things to say: Bertram, 
Bronowski, Holford, Meredith, Waddington, 
and indeed Sir Julian himself, keep harking 
back to a common theme. The argument runs 
something like this. 

The traditional centre of the humanist 
position has been the denial of absolute values 
and the tolerance of other people's opinions. 
Yet this ethical relativism is itself a pheno- 
menon of history. Until recently mankind 
has been divided into an enormous diversity 
of cultures each with its own technology, ‘its 
own ecology, its own religion; and it remains 
true that, at this level of diversity, we have no 
rational ground for supporting one moral 
code rather tham another. But in the last 100 
years, and more particularly in the last 
decade, we have been caught up in a social 
economic revolution of overwhelming scale. 
In the resulting turmoil all traditional reli- 
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gions appear palpably inadequate, yet at the 
same time the liberal-humanist thesis of 
tolerance and ethical relativity has become 
outmoded. Today the world scale of economic 
and technological activity, the accelerated 
gathering of scientific knowledge and, above 
all, the revolutionary implications of modern 
techniques of communication imply that 
mankind is now, for good or for iil, a 
cultural unity, wholly unlike anything waich 
has previously existed. 

This new unity requires a new ethic 
grounded in the facts and potentialities of 
science rather than in the ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements of a Jewish Jehovah or a deified 
Karl Marx. Conservative estimates indicate 
that the present world population of 2,800 
million may rise to over 6,000 million in less 
than 40 years. The social cataclysm which 
such figures imply will not be evaded by the 
issue of Papal encyclicals on the sinfulness of 
birth control or by blandly proclaiming the 
undoubted truth that the productive re- 
sources of the world are not yet fully utilised. 
Sooner or later, and the sooner the better, we 
must face the issue: what are people for? 
We need an ethic which will offer some 
rational measure of the value of more people 
versus more food, of individual variety versus 
mass standardisation, of enjoyment for the 
young and healthy versus protective care for 
the weak and the sick and the dying. Christian 
philanthropy is tolerable only when it is in- 
efficient. Applied with rigour under modern 
conditions it would lead simply to the survival 
of the unfittest. 

These are issues of real urgency but they 
call for much clearer thinking than is dis- 
played by most of the writers in this sympo- 
sium. Yet it is perhaps to their credit that, 
having considered the prospect before us, they 
contemplate the future with optimism and 
confidence. For my own part, being a human- 
ist of a somewhat different persuasion, I would 
argue that such self-assurance has its draw- 
backs. The problem for the humanist is that 
of every scientist: how to make use of past 
experience while yet evaluating evidence 
without reference to preconceived prejudice. 
Somehow we must learn to make ethical 
decisions without becoming entangled in 
reverence and awe, for only then can we fully 
admit that as knowledge increases, the founda- 
tions of morality are continually changed. 
This kind of operational ethic requires that 
we be just as much on our guard against the 
enticing certainties of an apocalyptic future 
as against the worn-out authority of a tradi- 
tional past, and though I welcome many of 
Sir Julian's arguments I baulk at his 
metaphysic. 

EpMUND LEACH 
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Rabbit, Run. By JoHN Uppike. Deutsch. 16s. 
Heinemann, 18s. 


Each in His Darkness. By JULIAN GREEN. 


Heinemann. 18s. 


The Window. By 
Cape. 16s. 


Published under a reassuring hard cover 
stamped with the Book Society’s special seal 
of merit, Rabbit, Run is the sort of slick, sex- 
loaded novel instantly revealed as a hot fav- 
ourite for the ‘brutally frank . . . unflinchingly 
honest... horribly true’ — type of review. In 
fact it is a sour-tasting novel of the genre, 
familiar enough in American literature, that 
sees life as a futile drag relieved by a series 
of satisfactory orgasms. This is not to dismiss 
such a view as ‘untrue’, Tennessee Williams 
has demonstrated that a writer of real creative 
power can translate the most sombre view of 
humanity into genuine art. Unfortunately, 
John Updike’s genital inspiration is consider- 
ably less potent and what promises to be a 
fierce attack on the deadness of lower middle- 
class life inside America quickly simmers 
down to the kind of defeated, aphrodisiacal 
slush served up in the past by writers such as 
O'Hara and Caldwell. 

The bolting rabbit of the title who imagines 
the grass is sweeter in the next field is a Harry 
Angstrom, a gentle, ineffectual young man, 
constantly reliving the glory he knew as a 
schoolboy basketball star, and now stuck with 
a humdrum job and a shiftless, alcoholic wife, 
Janice, soon to have their second child. On a 
sudden impulse, he makes a break — a vague 
pastoral yearning prompts him to drive down 
into the Southern States but he ends up living 
with a semi-professional whore, Ruth, on the 
other side of the town. For a while he finds a 
sort of sexual bliss with her until this too 
sours as the relationship hardens and they 
begin to make demands of each other. He is 
hounded by a feeble parson intent on restor- 
ing him to family and home. Harry tolerates 
him with a contemptuous interest and an 
attentive eye to the parson’s sexy wife. When 
his wife has the baby he returns to her, only 
to leave again, repelled by her frigidity. 
Drunk and distraught, Janice accidentally 
drowns the baby in the bath. Mr Updike shows 
at times an impressive, racy talent — parti- 
cularly in the drowning of the baby, which 
comes over appallingly. For the most part, 
however, his book is a wearying round of 
introspective brooding and interminable sex. 

Another in Heinemann’s Blue Passport 
Series, hard on the heels of that monument- 
ally pretentious book The White Stone, is 
Julian Green’s Each in his Darkness, just as 
high-sounding and no more rewarding. But 
the problem is reversed: whereas the first 
novel deals with an apostate priest who is 
capable of inspiring faith in the most hostile 
unbeliever, here we have a man with faith but 
wholly unable to transmit its consolations - 
the other side of the scapular, so to speak. 
Wilfred Ingram is a young man torn between 
the dictates of his religion and excessive sen- 
sual appetites: a dilemma he meets by indulg- 
ing his lusts and eternally weeping his re- 
morse. This conflict is brought to a head when 
he falls passionately in love with his cousin's 
wife, and conveniently resolved when he is 
shot by a madman. The book operates in a 
Never Never Land where people are con- 
stantly asking each other ‘Are you a be- 
liever?” and there is little to be said about it 
except that the dreariness of the story is even 


ALASDAIR CLAYRE. 
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troversial novel Summer Storm, 
which will be published next May 
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ERNST VON SALOMON 


This is the terrifying true story of 
a man who has spent his life in 
prison, the victim of the pitiless 
machine of politics in Germany 
between the end of the First World 
War and today. It will take its 
place as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature of imprison- 
ment 21/- 
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a political biography 
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‘A realistic portrait... A frank and 
realistic study’ H. D. ZIMAN, Daily 
Telegraph. ‘A first-rate piece of 
work’ Times Lit. Supp. 25/- 
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more intolerable than the inflated superfici- 
ality of its philosophy. No doubt it will be 
well received in a country where Catholic 
novels are accorded almost as much respect 
as the Queen's Christmas Broadcast. 

The Window is another novel that takes a 
stab at the meaning of it all, and throws in 
for good measure some earnest reflections on 
world priorities, love, personal freedom, 
family relationships, racial prejudice, snob- 
bery and probably a dozen other topics that 
1 missed. One of those irritating novels where 
each character represents a point of view and 
jumps forward to express it at Mr Clayre’s 
bidding, it is all quietly intelligent, quietly 
written, and will pass a quiet Sunday before 
it is put aside and quietly forgotten. 

Frank McGUuINNESS 


Missing Chairs 


Collected Verse from 1929 On. By OGDEN 
Nasu. Dent. 30s. 


Very little comic poetry comes off - very 
little poetry of any kind comes off, actually, 
but the success ratio is higher in the straight 
kind - for preoccupation with the short, 
escapable, unimportant periods when life is 
funny to the-exclusion of the long, inescap- 
able, important periods when it is serious 
implies, ultimately (and sometimes immedi- 
ately), mediocre taste. It is a shock, therefore, 
to hear that Ogden Nash bears the awesome 
title of America’s Most Quoted Poet. More, 
he lives by his work, Clearly, he is saying a 
lot of things that a lot of people are willing 
to pay to see said, and merits the longer look 
at his talents which this volume affords. 

Most readers will already have met his 
Stylistic patent: the uneven lines. shutting 
suddenly like a pair of lop-sided nutcrackers 
with half an assonance still hanging out: 

Oh, sometimes I sit around and think, what 

would you do if you were up a dark alley 
and there was Caesar Borgia, 

And he was coming torgia 


Or sometimes the second line is the longer, 
and one waits suspensefully as the rhyme 
slowly teeters down the incline like a pin- 
table ball, knocking into every obstruction 
before holing up in the 20,000: 


And his host said, Oh yes, and steer away 
from education when you talk to the 
Senator, 

Because somebody said his seventeen-year-old 
nephew would have to burn down the 
schoolhouse to get out of the third grade 
and his nephew overheard them and did 
burn down the schoolhouse, including the 
music master and the janitor... 


This inherently ludicrous device gathers 

force when the verse is read in quantity, how- 

ever, because one begins to sense a parallel 

between it and Nash’s normal subject-mattg. 

‘What is Life?’ he asks: « 

Life is stepping down a step or sitting in a 
chair, 

And it isn't there. 

Life is not having been told that the man has 
just waxed the floor, 

It is pulling doors marked PUSH and pushing 
doors marked PULL and not noticing 
notices which say PLEASE USE OTHER 
DOOR... 

Nash's let-down rhymes and wait-for-it 
metrics are perfect stylistic equivalents for 
the missing chairs and slow burns of which 
civilised masculine living is compounded: 
waiting for women, putting up with children, 
social boredom and humiliation, having to 
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work, the agenbite of inwit. In fact, if it is 
long inescapable etc. periods you want, Nash 
couldn’t pour them straighter : 

Ah woe, woe, woe, man was created to live by 
the sweat of his brow, 

And it doesn't make any difference if your 
brow was moist yesterday and the day 
before, you've still got to get it moist again 
right now, 

And you know deep in your heart that you 
will have to continue keeping it dewy 

Right-up to the time when somebody at the 
Club says, I suppose we ought to go to 
what's-his-name’s funeral, who won the fifth 
at Bowie? 

That's a nasty outlook to face, 

But it’s what you get for belonging to the 
human race. 

He is, in fact, in line with those humourists 
who make you laugh at things not because 
they are funny but because laughing at them 
makes it easier to stand them - which is, I 
suppose, the same as calling him a sort of 
honorary serious writer after all. 

He isn't always as good as this. Whenever 
he departs from his own peculiar half-acre 
he is no better than any anonymous calendar- 
writer or comic-verse merchant. The collec- 
tion, too, is made up in that American way 
that seems frightened of saying what books the 
poems came from and when they were pub- 
lished. But all in all it is an ideal present for 
the middle-aged, respectable, hard-working 
husband and parent - in fact, for you. And 
when you have finished the poems you can 
go back and read the list of their titles 
(‘Portrait of the Artist as a Prematurely Aged 
Man’; ‘Ask Daddy, He Won't Know’: ‘T'll Eat 
My Split-Level Turkey In The Breezeway’; 
‘Come On In. The Senility Is Fine’; ‘Oafish- 
ness Sells Good, Like An Advertisement 
Should’). It is a poem in itself. 

PuitiP LarKIN 


Self-Help in Hot Places 


A Heuse for Mr Biswas. By V. S. Narpaut. 

Deutsch. 21s. 

He stayed in the back trace and read Samuel 
Smiles. He had bought one of his books in the 
belief that it was a novel, and had become an 
addict .. Mr Biswas saw himself in many 
Samuel Smiles heroes: he was young, he was 
poor, he fancied he was struggling. But there 
always came a point when resemblance ceased. 
The heroes had rigid ambitions and lived in 
countries where ambitions could be pursued 
and had a meaning. He had no ambition, and 
in this hot land, apart from opening a shop 
or buying a motorbus, what could he do? 

It is quite possible that many English readers 
will miss the force of this quotation. Despite 
all the complaints we hear about the ‘dis- 
integration’ of English society, there still are 
opportunities for Englishmen to nourish ambi- 
tions which seem to them meaningful; and the 
culture does offer anyone of intelligence and 
sensitivity more to aspire towards than the 
ownership of a motorbus. For that very 
reason it is possible that many readers will 
not appreciate the difficulties overcome by 
Mr Naipaul in writing a novel set in a coun- 
try which can be described in the terms he 
has used above. The novel, as a literary form, 
is concerned with making articulate the 
relationship between the individual and his 
society. What Mr Naipaul has done is to 
write - without faking or romanticising - 
about a man living in a society so incoherent 
and rudimentary that he cannot begin to 
define himself against it. And yet the man is 
presented fully to us, and so too, through 
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much of the book, are the groups of people 
with whom he lives: his family, his neigh- 
bours, his fellow-workers, his rivals. As a 
literary achievement (and as a human one, 
too, it isn’t superfluous to add) this seems to 
me something quite out of the ordinary. 

Mr Naipaul's previous books have been 
deft, lively and amusing; but | have at times 
felt a little uneasy about the kind of amuse- 
ment to be derived from them. What has 
made me uneasy is not that Mr Naipaul has 
used for comic purposes poverty, supersti- 
tion, corruption and a cultural isolation which 
is hardly to be comprehended in the word 
provincialism; but that he has written as 
though he himself were not threatened by his 
own subject-matter. So that the effect ulti- 
mately, has almost been one of patronage — 
of an innocent and compassionate variety, it 
should be added. And at first, as I read, I 
feared that this might also be true of A House 
for Mr Biswas: the tone in the opening pages 
is a little unsteady, and initially there are 
touches of affectation (as in the fact, for 
example, that Mr Biswas is never referred to 
as anything but ‘Mr Biswas’, even when he 
is a tiny baby). But the novel soon gathers 
momentum, the depth of the author's involve- 
ment with his character becomes evident, and 
Mr Naipaul's comedy, and his pathos, 
acquire great strength. Precisely because he 
no longer seeks to detach himself from his 
material, he is freer than ever before within 
it: free to invent, to describe, to reveal every- 
thing about his characters without losing his 
charity towards them. 

We follow Mohun Biswas from his birth, in 
Trinidad, in the hut of a poverty-stricken 
Hindu labourer, to his death in a rickety, 
heavily-mortgaged house in Port of Spain. 
He earns his living in a number of ways (sign- 
writing, supervising labour on a sugar estate, 
reporting for a daily newspaper, working as 
a civil servant); he fathers several children 
and is erratically affectionate towards them; 
all his adult life he conducts a hopeless run- 
ning battle against his polyprogenitive in-laws; 
he dies of a heart-attack. Throughout, Mr 
Biswas is confused, ignorant and incapable of 
formulating his own ambitions; but he knows 
his own incapacities, and he yearns fer some- 
thing other than what has been given to him, 
or what he has been able to grab for himself. 
And though the grounds of Mr Biswas’s 
yearnings may seem vague to him, they are 
not vague to us, by the time we have finished 
the book. Mr Biswas yearns to be more fully 
human. He is a weak, unsuccessful man living 
in ‘a place that was nowhere, a dot on the 
map of the island, which was a dot on the 
map of the world’; but we have been shown 
convincingly that, as much as any other man, 
he. is entitled to the best that is going in the 
world. He dies hoping that his son, Anand, 
may be able to enjoy more of it than himself. 

A House for Mr Biswas is a long novel, 
and Mr Naipaul is not always successful in 
maintaining the flow of the narrative; one 
is sometimes aware of strain in the presenta- 
tion of certain characters and incidents. And 
I cannot help feeling it rather a pity that 
Mr Naipaul hasn't been a bit bolder in filling 
in some of the historical and social back- 
ground to Trinidad and to the East Indian 
community on the island: our modern dread 
of having anything in a novel which isn’t 
direct ‘action’ or ‘description of scene’ seems 
to me misguided, especially when the novel 
is as loose in form as the present one. But 
these are minor criticisms of a book | have 
greatly enjoyed. 

Dan JACOBSON 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘Empson’s God 


A. ALVAREZ 


The reaction to the work of William 
Empson is usually fierce, but no more so 
than the books themselves - despite their 
Slangy, take-it-for-granted style. From the 
Start he has appeared as a frighteningly 
clever man, unwilling to shelve the respon- 
sibilities, or the demonstration, of his 
cleverness. Emotion produced in him argu- 
ment, and arguments he followed ruthlessly 
to their prodigiously involved ends. 

At first the Old Guard of appreciative 
critics pooh-poohed his work as a perverse 
intellectual game. Empson himself didn’t 
help by claiming later that the pleasure he 
derived from his own excetlent poems was 
largely a ‘crossword puzzle interest’. Yet it 
didn’t take much perception to see that 
behind his throw-away wit and logical cat’s 
cradles seethed two urgent preoccupations. 
The first was how, in an era of belles- 
lettrism, to reconcile acute sensitivity to 
literature with the workings of an analytical 
intelligence. The second was 4 more per- 
sonal worry: to try to explain why pre- 
cisely his reactions to poetry were as deep 
and complete as he found them, what pre- 
cisely caused ‘so straddling an emotion 
and so broad a calm’. He applied to litera- 
ture the same fresh, sharp attention to the 
actual meanings of words which Freud had 
used to probe the unconscious. 

His criticism, like his poetry, has be- 
come less guardedly impersonal in recent 
years. In The Structure of Complex Words 
the tightly argued semantics were largely 
used to bolster character analyses of 
Shakespeare’s heroes which Bradley him- 
self might have been proud of. Now, 
when his poetry, apparently, has ceased to 
flow, he has written Milton's God,* the 
most directly personal statement he has 
made — more so even than his verse. 

He is, quite simply, airing his quarrel 
with God. It séems he has been carrying it 
on, more or less silently, all his life, but it 
only reached a head when, teaching 
Paradise Lost in Japan and China, he dis- 
covered that his pupils, with their innate 
good manners and different religious 
morality, were shocked by the Deity: 


I think the traditional God of Christianity 
very wicked, and have done since I was 
at school, where nearly all my little play- 
mates thought the same. I did not say this 
in my earlier literary criticism because | 
thought it could be taken for granted, and 
that to fuss about it would do no good. .. 
Lecturing at Government Universities in 
the Far East . . . I gathered that those of 
my students who became interested in 
Paradise Lost, though too polite to express 
their opinion to me quite directly, thought 
“Well, if they worship such a monstrously 
wicked God as all that, no wonder that 
they themselves are so monstrously wicked 
as we have traditionally found them.’ 


Empson’s theory is that Milton, in his 
heart of hearts, was as shocked as the 
Oriental undergraduates; that he really 





meant what he said about justifying the 
ways of God to men because he felt they 
badly needed justifying; but that, ‘owing 
to his loyalty to the sacred text and the 
penetration with which he makes its story 
real to us’, he didn’t quite succeed. “That 
this searching goes on. in Paradise Lost, I 
submit, is the chief source of its fascination 
and poignancy’. 

Empson, then, has great admiration for 
Milton as a man and thinks his epic very 
beautiful. But he finds the subject-matter 
intolerable. So he has set out to justify the 
ways of Milton to God. He starts with 
the Romantics’ idea that Milton was of 
the Devil’s party without knowing it, and 
translates this into specifically modern 
terms. He is no longer bothered by the 
Romantic need to be on the side of the 
rebel against authority; instead, he takes 
for granted that Milton, a sensible, tough- 
minded Englishman with a strong, easily 
outraged sense of decency — like Empson 
himself, or his friend George Orwell - 
could not possibly have sympathised with 
Jehovah, and only with difficulty believed 
in Him. 

Now there is no doubt that Milton felt 
the injustice of his own case keenly: his 
blindness, his politically dangerous position 
at the Restoration and his discovery, at the 
same time, that the wrong side wins out, 
even against the Saints. There is also no 
doubt that he kept a notebook, De Doc- 
trina Christiana, in which he set out his 
theological doubts, puzzles and solutions, 
and produced Biblical texts: to back them 
up. The scholars think that this work, 
which wasn’t discovered until 1823, proves 
that Milton, while writing Paradise Lost, 
turned to Arianism, ‘the doctrine that 
Christ was not the eternal Son of God, nor 
of the same substance’. Empson uses this 
to show that Milton, like himself, was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with Jehovah and 
decided that the only honourable solution 
was to drop hints in the poem that God 
intended to abdicate in favour of the Son 
and then dissolve back into the Absolute. 

With this backing, Empson bends the 
whole weight of his immense logical 
machinery on proving a case against God. 
Except for a few, almost incidental percep- 
tions (‘the rhythm around the word hismi- 
liation is like taking off in an aeroplane’), 
he is scarcely concerned with the poetic 
texture of the work. Everything is concen- 
trated on a legal arraignment of God on 
the charge of premeditated malignancy - 
and the law metaphors are more or less 
sustained throughout the book. The case is 
this: if God is omnipotent and omniscient, 
then Satan’s escape from Hell and, despite 
the heavenly troops, his successful attack 
on Eden, Eve’s succumbing to the tempta- 
tion, Adam’s falling with her and even the 
eventual sacrifice of the Son_are all ex- 
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amples of God’s mean, blood-thirsty 
wickedness. Hence, since both God and 
Satan know the end is foreordained, their 
speeches to their armies are merely propa- 
ganda, not true but simply rousing; if they 
sound convincing, that is because Milton 
was a skilled propagandist who, like 
Empson, had once been employed by the 
government. Hence, too, the war in Heaven 
and Satan’s guerrilla fighting in the Gar- 
den are pointless military manouvres serv- 
ing dubious political ends. It is all de- 
pressingly like our own time. On this view, 
God, oddly enough, is identified with 
Charles I, a compliment I can hardly be- 
lieve Milton would have paid the Cavaliers. 
(If one must play this game, it is more 
likely that Milton, the ‘harsh sire, harsher 
spouse’, had guilty moments when he 
thought of himself as God, and so felt 
split about Him because worried by his 
own proneness to lay down the law.) 
But there are two answers to all this. 
First, if God is omnipotent and omniscient 
then there can be no drama in the poem; 
therefore Milton had continually to human- 
ise Him to keep the interest alive; with the 
result that this not quite human creation 
was always running head on into the attri- 
butes which derive from the abstract, meta- 
physical concept of God; hence the con- 
tradictions. Second, though Milton may 
appear as a crypto-democrat, it is ludicrous 
to resent the fact that Jahweh does not; if 
Milton eventually turned to Arianism, it 
may have been because of the difficulty of 
reconcilingsthe vengeful, authoritarian God 
of the Old Testament with the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of Redemption. But this doc- 
trine, as | understand it — not being cither 
a Christian or a believer in God - means 
that the Son was sacrificed to assuage both 
the world’s sins and His Father’s venge- 
fulness. It was the human sacrifice to end 
all human sacrifices - not, as Empson, who 
is disgusted by the whole business, asserts, 
to perpetuate the ritual as the Aztecs did. 
I am not sure, however, that logical 
points are quite relevant. For Milton's God 
is not just Empson’s most personal book, 
it is, for all the jokes and irony, a work of 
obsession. The crookedness and savagery 
of divine justice seems to have stuck in 
Empson’s gullet for a very long time, at 
least since he wrote, about 30 years ago: 
This last pain for the damned the 
Fathers found: 
They knew the bliss with which they were 
not crowned. 
But now, it appears, Empson is no longer 
much bothered by the emotional and in- 
tellectual refinements of pain; he is haunted 
by the idea of the torture-chambers of Hell 
themselves. So, like some great boulder on 
the move, his book picks up momentum 
until it thunders into a final, overwhelming 
denunciation of God the Father Almighty 
as the ordainer and provoker of all phy- 
sical cruclty: as who should say the Ser- 
mon on the Mount read “Blessed are the 
sadists, for they shall inherit the earth’. 
And in this last chapter, Empson makes it 
clear that he is not just discussing Milton’s 
God. He continually supports his arraign- 
ment of Him with personal anecdotes, until 
the evil he discovers in Paradise Lost pul- 
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lulates all around in our own political and 
moral world : 


The idea of a soliloquy [Satan's] being 
observed has been found absurdly theatrical 
or literary, so I make bold to remark that 
it once happened to me. I had landed at 
Los Angeles on my way from China to 
England, and there is a park in that city 
which rises to a fairly bluff summit. I went 
to the top of it and screamed; this was in 
1939, so my feelings need not all be blamed 
upon Los Angeles. After I had been 
screaming for a bit I found I was being 
shot at by boys with air-guns; this satisfied 
me in some way; I came down the hill, and 
took the train to San Francisco. 


It is this extraordinary, off-hand acknow- 
ledgement of the inferno as a common fact 
of our personal experience which gives 
Empson’s analysis of the epic its depth and 
power; he writes as though involved with 
the work from the inside. But this gradually 
becomes a matter of writing as though also 
involved somehow in the plot, a victim 
himself of the callous machinations of 
Milton’s God. So in the end he seems to 
forget that this century’s theological para- 
doxes are rather different from Milton’s. | 
had better show my own cards at this point, 
since I suspect they are more or less typical 
and also, at least theoretically, the same as 
Empson’s. I do not believe in God but I 
do believe in hell; yet, despite the con- 
centration camps, it is not a place out there, 
it is something you carry around inside, 
like Marlowe’s Devil: “This is hell, nor am 
I out of it’. But Empson won't leave it at 
this; his hell also has to be a licensed and 
sanctified chamber of horrors, invented by 
God and somehow supported by the 
Church of England and British law. So 
despite his fine anger, this insistence makes 
his whole case contradictory; you ‘can’t, 
after all, be an atheist and believe in God; 
and if Empson doesn’t really believe in 
God there seems no point in so passionately 
heaping Him with blame. 


Living Like Heroes 


Norman Mailer: What is a free act? It’s an 
act for which there are no guides, when one 
has to make a moral judgment and there’s no 
preparation for it because the life of the day 
has become more complex than the morality 
that covers it. The assumption here is that life 
always advances far ahead of morality. 
Morality is a quartermaster corps bringing up 
supplies to starving soldiers. Right. So the 
hipster acts and after he acts, he feels that it 
was either good or not good. He has a sensa- 
tion which tells him which it was. This sensa- 
tion is what Hemingway was writing about all 
the time. Now if the hipster always obeys this 
sensation, then he follows his unconscious, he 
acts on the basis of his id. He becomes the 
creature of the id. 

Richard Woltheim: But how do you get from 
the idea of the free act to that of a way of 
life flowing directly from the unconscious? 
Why shouldn't we identify the free act with 
the act that results from arbitrary choice? 
Mailer: That's the Sartrean idea, isn’t it? 
Well, 1 reject Sartre. I don’t reject him 
entirely, because I've not read him entirely. 
But I think that a Sartrean logic can work 
psychologically for very few people. There are 
people who can do it. It works for Sartre, but 








The Last Exile 


JAMES ALDRIDGE 
“This book is worth reading as a piece 
of historical narrative alone; as a 
dramatic yet objective account of an 
historical blunder it is enthralling . . . 
Scott is a major creation.”—JoHN 
DAVENPORT (Observer). 
“It is simultaneously informative and 
exciting and I predict great success for 
it."—FRANCIS KING (New Statesman). 
790 pages. 30s 


Love in Five 
Temperaments 

]. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 

“This admirable book .. . Mr Herold 
treats his specimens with compassion 


and incisiveness."—-HAROLD NICOLSON, 
(Observer). 


“An industrious and perceptive writer 
with an unusual scholarly equipment.” 
—REBECCA WEST (Sunday Telegraph). 


Albert Camus 
1913-1960 


PHILIP THODY 


A biographical study by the author of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 21s 


Kidnap 
GEORGE WALLER 


A guaranteed _can't-put-it-downer, 
however well you may think you 
remember the Lindbergh case. 


Inside Europe 
Today 


JOHN GUNTHER 
2nd large impression 


Quake, 
Quake, Quake 


A Leaden Treasury of English Verse 
PAUL DEHN 


“Diabolical wit . . . these verses are 
literally so funny that they hurt.”"— 
OGDEN NASH. 12s 6d 


The Ballad of the 
Running Man 
SHELLEY SMITH 


A Life Insurance fraud of incredible 
audacity, in which the suspense and 
horror mount to the last page. 13s 6d 


WILLA CATHER 


Death Comes for 
the Archbishop 


Shadows 
on the Rock 


Available after many years. 15s each 
HAMISH HAMILTON 





International Library 
of Sociology 


Personality of the 
Urban African 

in South Africa 

J. Cc. DE RIDDER 


A thematic apperception test study. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated 25s net 


Third edition of 


Political Thought 
in France 
J. P. MAYER 


Subtitled From the Revolution to 
the Fifth Republic this established 
text book been thoroughly 
revised and brought up-to-date. 
Demy 8vo, 16s net 


Hugo Von 
Hofmannsthal 
POEMS AND VERSE PLAYS 


Bilingual Edition 

Edited and introduced by 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

Preface by T. 8. ELIOT 

Volume Two of the Selected 
Writings. Med. 8vo, 630 pp. 42s net 
also available 


SELECTED PROSE 


Introduction by HERMANN BROCH 


“All his writing, verse or prose, has 
an inimitable poetic grace. The 
present volume which should be 
warmly welcomed contains an excel- 
lent selection from his prose”.- The 
Guardian, Med 8vo, 42s net 


The Golden Age 

of Tramways 
CHARLES KLAPPER 

A fascinating era of transport 
history from its origins to the 
present day, Written with affection 
and authority and illustrated with a 


unique collection of photographs. 
Demy 8vo, 4s. net 


For Children 


The King who 
Lived on Jelly 
CLEDWYN HUGHES 
Delightful stories an author well 


known to B.B.C. ildren’s Hour. 
Charmingly illustrated. 12s 6d. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES edited by 
H. E. BUTLER MA PhD Preface by H. A. 
BRUCK DPhil. PhD Astronomer Royal for 
Scotiand ‘Photographs of extreme beauty 
. »« The authority and accuracy of the text 
is without question.’ Sir Bernard Lovell in 
the Spectator 94 plates and over 200 charts 
and diagrams in the text 42s 



























































Forces and Fields 


MARY B. HESSE MSc PhD The study of 
the concept of Action at a Dis ‘ace in the 
history of Physics. This book traces through 
history some of the problems raised by one 
theoretical question: “How do bodies act 
on one another across space?” 358 


The Natural 
Philosophy of Time 


G. J. WHITROW MA DPhil. This book 
ranges from the psychological investigation 
of cur conscious awareness and judgment 
of time to the abstract mathematical analy- 
sis of the temporal continuum of physics, 
from the peculiar temporal properties of 
elementary particles to the question of 
precognition. 15 diagrams Nov.2 42s 


Essay on Atomism 
From Democritus to 1960 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE An introduc- 
tion to the concept of atomism and its 
evolution by a distinguished philosopher of 
science. The book is written in a straight- 
forward style for the layman. Shortly 16s 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by 
WALTER LINSENMAIER Like its com- 
panion volume Cacti, this magnificently 
illustrated book will appeal as much to the 
art-lover as to the orchid enthusiast. The 
text describes the extraordinary habits of 
orchids. 60 full-colour plates Nov. 16 42s 


Modern Trees 


E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX The modern 
gardener often forgets that a small growing 
tree, such as many of the Maples or 
coloured varieties of Hawthorn or Flower- 
ing Cherry, add something to the garden 
that it did not possess before. Hlustrated by 
Margaret Stones. 4 colour plates and 21 
line drawings 25s 


Bird Doctor 


KATHARINE TOTTENHAM ‘The story 
of her work as a bird doctor at her home on 
the Cornish coast . . . The author is no 
sentimentalist. She handles her story as she 
handles her patients—as lightly as possible. 
There is much to learn factually from Mrs 
Tottenham.” Country Life 


15 halftone plates 15s 
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Sartre is so much a man of will that he can 
literally recreate himself by acts. But most 
people can’t: for most people there must also 
be expressions of nature which go counter to 
their will. 

Woltheim: Now this release of unconscious 
forces is obviously going to result in violence; 
and certainly in The White Negro you don't 
shrink from the consequences, though I'd say 
that certain critics make too much of this 
because they understand violence in too 
narrow a sense — violence as crime. 

Mailer: But the violence must be violence for 
which full responsibility is accepted, and 
that's rare today. Today we have the violence 
of the man who won't look his victim in the 
face. Take Eichmann. If he had killed 500,000 
people with his bare hands, he would have 
been a monster, but a heroic monster. He'd 
have gained some of our unconscious respect. 
He'd have worn the scar of his own moral 
wound. 

Wollheim: 1 agree that the denial of the 
existence of aggression is a bad thing in our 
society. But an ethic of violence, or one that 
tolerates violence, surely won't reduce anxiety? 
Mailer: 1 think there are two anxieties. The 
first comes because one contains more hatred 
than one can express, and one’s afraid that it 
will come out; and there’s another that comes 
precisely when you release it, because when 
you do, there are consequences. 

Wollheim: But isn't there also anxiety that is 
more directly connected with the release of 
aggression, that isn’t just fear of con- 
sequences, but an inherent fear we have of 
our own destructive forces. That's why hip 
morality will only increase anxiety. 

Mailer: 1 know it's not easy to release the id. 
Incidentally I don't like the word ‘id.’ In 
America we have a better word: ‘it’. You 
know, ‘get with it’. But I don't see the real 
choice as one between violence and non- 
violence. It’s rather between the violence of 
the individual and collective violence. 
Wollheim: By ‘collective violence’ you mean 
the way in which certain aspects of society 
combine to destroy or deaden personality. 
Mailer: Yes, and I mean a literal deadening. 
I believe there is a way in which a man’s 
personality can die before his time, and that 
is worse than being killed in a concentra- 
tion camp because ~ and this is where I am 
optimistic — if a man is killed in some most 
unjust way, then this will be taken account of 
in eternity; but if one’s death isn’t dramatic, if 
one is extinguished day by day by the society 
in which one lives, then one loses one’s chance 
of eternity. 

Wollheim: This deadening of the personality 
is a great historical theme. But do you think 
that the method of destruction changes with 
the different historical phases, so that today 
we have it in the form of capitalist exploita- 
tion? 

Mailer: 1 wouldn't like to say that I'm no 
longer a Marxist — I don’t like the connota- 
tions of saying it. And since I happen to have 
got more from Marx than from anyone else 
I've ever read, 1 wouldn't want to jettison 
Grandfather. But I'm not orthodox. I don't 
believe that capitalist exploitation can be 
explained entirely in terms like surplus value. 
I think that Marxism revisited would have to 
take into account something else that goes 
much deeper than that. Deeper than the love 
of property is the fear of the past, the fear of 
the vitality of the lower classes, :the fear that 
if all men were to walk the earth equal, the 
upper classes would not long survive. I have 
the impression that the upper classes of Eng- 
land are superior to the upper classes of 
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America. For one thing, if they're hypocrites, 
they're hypocrites with a certain amount of 
style; if they're humbugs, they're humbugs 
with particularly interesting voices. Just as 
people there’s something absolutely godawful 
about the upper classes of America - they 
really are horrible people. 

Wollheim: But however we think of this ex- 
ploitation — and | agree that we ought to see 
it in part as a kind of emotional parasitism, as 
Lawrence did — it exists. Yet hip seems to me 
to raise what can’t ever be more than a private 
or at best a minority protest. It demands a 
certain sophistication, a special sense of style; 
in a way it’s a variant of old-fashioned 
aestheticism. 

Mailer: What separates hip from aestheticism 
is that it’s not a man living in a country house, 
surrounding himself with the most beautiful 
works of art, receiving only those people with 
manners sufficiently attuned to his, and 
savouring every moment of it. Hip is living a 
little like a hero in a Hollywood Western. If 
you like, it’s aestheticism with danger added. 
Wollheim: The danger thing seems to show 
that hip is essentially an ethic of protest, of 
rejection. But is it really beyond us to con- 
ceive of, or even bring about, a society in 
which, though dissent will still be necessary, 
protest won't, at least in this total form? 
Mailer: Well, this depends on whether one 
thinks a society can solve its problems ration- 
ally. If one thinks it can, then hip will go no- 
where. But if one thinks it can’t, and that 
barbarism is closer, and that violence is in the 
seed, then at least hip introduces the notion 
of art into barbary. 

Wolltheim: And you no longer think that 
Socialism provides a rational solution? 
Mailer: If anything is to come of Socialism, 
the existential content will have to be changed 
altogether. I've never really been a Socialist, 
but I've always thought, ‘Better Socialism 
than anything else — and what else is there?’ 
The trouble with Socialists, I don’t know 
about English Socialists, but the trouble with 
American Socialists - and some of my best 
friends are Socialists — is that they’re prigs. 
They have very often failed to lead interesting 
lives, and they say, ‘My God, I've had a lousy 
life, and I'm damned if it’s my fault. Let's 
change the world and have a good time.’ No, 
Socialism isn’t terribly interesting if it means 
looking after the happiness of other people 
for them. And it doesn’t solve the real prob- 
lem. Socialism has never really considered 
that part of the establishment which puts 
emphasis on courage, On manners, on physical 
graces, on wit. I'd be much more excited 
about Socialism if it contained within itself 
the notion of the artist-warrior — and I don’t 
mean myself by that. 

Wollheim: But why the warrior? It seems to 
me a historical accident that through centuries 
of oppression we've come to identify the free 
exercise of man’s powers with conflict. 
Mailer: There’s a big problem here, one that 
Socialists won't face. And that is whether the 
nature of the universe is war. Because, if it is, 
it's important to have a good war. England 
had a war that wasn’t nearly as good as it 
should have been, and it paid for it with a 
terrible greyness efterwards. 

Wollheim: You think psycho-analysis has 
nothing to say on the subject? 

Mailer: 1 see it as an instrument of con- 
formity. Psycho-analysts are sedentary 
middle-class people, and I see no reason to 
give nature and the universe over to seden- 
tary middle-class people. In America now 
there’s a new establishment, what I call the 
establishment of the centre: people who are 
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right-wing Socialists and left-wing - no, that’s 
inaccurate, moderate - Conservatives, who all 
work together. And their great handmaid is 
psycho-analysis. It’s almost impossible for 
anyone now to do anything individual without 
being crucified in those very mediocre and 
dreary salons which pop up like mushrooms 
all over New York. I’ve seen the city dying 
over the last ten years. There's a psychic 
poverty in the city today, perhaps in the whole 
country. The thing that distresses me about 
America is that for all that country’s done, 
1 don't think it’s done one quarter of what it 
should. I believe it was destined, by history 
if you will, to be the greatest country that 
ever existed. I don’t think it’s come near it, 


Norman Mailer is visiting this country. 
ADVERTISEMENTS For MYSELF - a large con- 
fessional book enclosing articles and pieces of 
fiction - is published today by Deutsch and 
will be reviewed by Stuart Hampshire. 


To the Lower Classes 


Noblesse 
Oblige 

has one rule 
and 

one rule only 


You must be 

so nice 

so bright 

so quick and 

so well turned 
that 

no one need 
tell you 
a second time. 


Tell me what? 
that the world 
is well-lost 
for love 
and the upper 
classes 
are the 
law above? 


] tell you this: 
if the 
upper classes 
are kin to God 
in style— 
(which is one hypothesis 
we do not ignore: 
how else account 
for elegance?) 


if the 
upper classes 
are kin to God 

in style 
then God has no love 
but guilt, nor a style 
apart from fashion, 
no courage but to 
do in duty 

what 
one does not desire 
and no worth 
but for His love 
at beauty 


For there 

is noble’s work 
their plea: 

that they 

love in truth 
with all sense 

of Christian 

love 
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divorced from self 
the air of beauty 
and her pomp. 


The poor know naught 
but death 
they do not free 
they obliterate. 


Stripped of its 
distinctions 
life is a flat city 
whose isolated spurs 
cut the sky 
like housing projects. 
Think of the air 
whose heart is bruised 
by touching such artifacts. 
(Does the cutworm forgive 
the plough?) 


I tell you, say the rich, 
the poor are naught 
but dirty Wind 
welling in air-shafts 
over the cinders 
and droppings of 
the past, their 
voices thick 
with grease 
and ordure, 
sewer-greed 
to corrode the ear 
with the horrors 
of the past 

and the voids 
of new stupidity. 
One could drown 
waiting for the poor 
to make 
one fine distinction. 

Yes, destroy us 
say the rich 
and you lose 

the roots 
of God. 


Destroy them 
say the poor 
we cannot breathe 
nor give 
until we etch 
on their rich nerve 
the cruel razor 
and heartless club 
of our past, 
those sediments of 
waste 
which curbed 
our genes 
and flattened 
the vision we 
would give 
the chromosome. 


Yes, destroy them 
say the poor 
burn them, rob them 
gorge their tears 

and such half of beauty 

lost to pomp 
will flower 
unglimpsed wonders 
in the rose, 
will flower 
unglimpsed wonders 
in the rows. 


I wonder, 
said the Lord 
I wonder if I know the answer 
any more. 
NORMAN MAILER 
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The Letters and 


Diaries of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume 
in the series to appear covers the period 
from October 1845 to December 1846 and 
begins with Newman’s conversion to the 
Church of Rome. Most of this material is 
published for the first time. Oct.5 63s 


The Scrolls and 


Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD FBA 
Have the Scrolls any light to shed on the 
origins of Christianity ? This is the problem 
investigated from two aspects, historical 
and theological. ‘A substantial and weighty 
addition to the available literature . . . an 
exemplary guide.’ Scotsman 

16 halftone plates 25s 


From Alfred to 
Henry Ill 


871 — 1272 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE FR Hist.S 
This book is Volume 2 and the third to be 
published in the new 8-volume Nelson 
History of England. It covers a period 
which saw profound alterations in the 
structure of English life and government. 
16 halftone plates, maps and genealogical 
tables 2ls 








England and Italy 
1859 — 60 


DEREK BEALES MA PhD This work 
examines the relations between England 
and Italy in a single year. It deals with the 
preliminaries to the war, the war itself, and 
the relationship between Savoy and Gari- 
baldi. 5 maps in text 18s 


A New History 
of Scotland 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. 
LLD and GEORGE PRYDE MA PhD The 
first work of its kind to appear for some 50 
years. Volume | by Prof. Dickinson covers 
the period from earliest times to 1603; 
Volume 2 by Prof. Pryde extends to the 
present day. | full-colour orographical 
map in each book two volumes each 42s 
Volume | Oct. 19 Volume 2 Spring 1962 


Francis Thompson 
A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


PAUL VAN K. THOMSON A new evalua- 
tion of the eminent Catholic poet who be- 
came a drug addict and was rescued from 
the London streets by the Meynell family. 
Halftone frontispiece 36s 
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A Selected List of Autumn and Winter Books 


The books listed below are a selection from 
those which publishers hope to issue between 
now and March, including certain reprints or 
new editions and excluding children's books. 
For reasons of space, we have had to leave 
out some titles announced for this period, 
which had already appeared in our selected 
list last spring. Some prices are provisional. 


Art and Architecture 


FPreperick ANTAL: Hogarth and his Place in 
European Art. Routledge. 84s. 

Orro Benescu : Great Drawings of All Times. 
Thames & Hudson. 3 vols. 30 gns. 

Jean Cassou, Emme Lanoul and NIKOLAUS 
Pevsner: The Sources of Modern Art. 
Thames & Hudson. 7 gns. 

Dovuetas Cooper: The Work of Graham 
Sutherland. Lund Humphries. 4 gns. 

Dovotas Cooper: Nicolas de Stael. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 27s 6d. 

Pierre CourTHION: Romanticism. Zwemmer. 


Terence Davis: The Architecture of John 
Nash. Studio Books. 50s. 

Lapy Epstein (Ed.): Epstein’s Drawings. 
Faber. 42s. 

JoHN FLEMING: Robert Adam and his Circle. 
Murray. 40s. 

E. H. Gomericn: Art and Illusion. Phaidon. 
37s. 6d. 
CAMILLA Gray: The Modern Movement in 
Russian Art. Thames & Hudson. § gns. 
Horace Grecory: The World of James 
MeNeill Whistler. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Werner HormMan: Art in the Nineteenth 
Century. Faber. 8 gns. 

Paut Kuee (Ed. JirGc Seiter): The Think- 
ing Eye. Lund Humphries. £7 17s. 6d. 

Oskar Kokoscnka: A Sea Ringed With 
Visions. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

Jean LeymMarie: Paul Gauguin. Faber. 45s. 

RAYMOND Lister: Edward Calvert. Bell. 35s. 

Sim Jon ROTHENSTEIN and MartTIN BUTLIN: 
William Turner, Heinemann. 4 gns. 

JouHn Russe_t: Henry Moore — Stone and 
Wood Carvings. Blond. 21s. 

SaCHeEVERELL Sitwett (Ed.): Great Houses of 
Europe. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 90s. 

Epoar Winp; Art and Anarchy. Fader. 15s. 


Autobiography and Letters 


Dominic Benan: Teems of Times and Happy 
Returns. Heinemann. 18s. 

Tuomas Bewick: Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick. (Ed. EpMUND BLUNDEN) Centaur. 
63s. (Ed. MONTAGUE WEEKLEY) Cresset. 
15s. 

SERGEANT RED CUSHING: 
Calder. 18s. 

Lorp Datton: High Tide and After. Muller. 
30s 

Serron Detmer: Trail Sinister. Secker & 
Warburg. 30s. 

Henrique GALvAo: Santa Maria. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 25s. 

Granam Greene: In Search of a Character. 
Two African Journals. Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d. 

Emma Harpy: Some Recollections. Oxford. 
1 6s. 

Friepa Lawrence (Ed. E. W. Teptockx): The 
Memoirs and Correspondence. Heinemann. 
25s. 

D. H. Lawrence (Ed. Harry T. Moore): 
Collected Letters. Heinemann. 42s. 

Wynpuam Lewis (Ed. W. K. Rose): Letters. 
Methuen. 63s. 

MARGARET Murray: 
Kimber. 30s. 

Lorp Satter: Memoirs of a Public Servant. 
Faber. Ws. 

San Ospernt SITWELL: Tales My Father Told 
Me. Hutchinson. 25s. 


Red Cushing. 


A Century in View. 


Loetia, DucHess oF WesTMINSTER: Grace 
and Favour. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s. 
Oscar Witpe (Ed. Rupert Hart-Davis): 
Letters. Hart-Davis. 63s. 

LeonarD Woo.r: Growing. An Auto- 
biography of the Years 1904-1911. Chatto 
& Windus. 25s. 


Biography 

SIMONE DE Beauvoir: Marquis de Sade. 
Calder. 21s. 

THe EARL OF BIRKENHEAD: The Prof in two 
Worlds. Collins. 45s. 

KetrH Briant: Marie Stopes. Hogarth. 25s. 

HeSTER CHAPMAN: Eugénie. Cape. 21s. 

MALcotm Etwin; Lord Byron's Wife. Mac- 
donald. 42s. 

Micwaet Foor: Aneurin Bevan. Vol. 1: 
1897-1945. MacGibbon & Kee. 30s. 

WitmartH Lewis: Horace Walpole. Hart- 
Davis. 63s. 

THe Rr Hon. Iain Macteopo. Neville 
Chamberlain. Muller. 30s 

AnpDré Mavurots: Adrienne. The Life of the 
Marquise de La Fayette. Cape. 42s. 

ANTHONY NUTTING: Lawrence of Arabia. 
Hollis & Carter. 21s. 

Goronwy Rees: The Miulti-Millionaires. 
Chatto & Windus. 2\s. 

E. P. THompson: William Morris. Lawrence 
& Wishart. 25s. 

Sercet Torstoy: Tolstoy 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s. 

Lapy TrousripGe: The Life and Death of 
Radclyffe Hall. Hammond. 25s. 


Remembered. 


Drama and Music 


Emity ANDERSON (Ed.): The Letters of 
Beethoven. Macmillan. 10 gns. 

AARON COPLAND; Copland 
Deutsch. 21s. 

JoHNNY DANKWORTH and MIKE BuTCHeER: 
Jazz in a Cool Climate. MacGibbon & Kee. 
18s. 

Nice. Dennis: Dramatic Essays. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 21s. 

Micuet Foxine: Fokine. Constable. 42s. 

ArTHUR Hep.ey (Ed.): Selected Correspon- 
dence of Frederic Chopin. Heinemann. 30s. 

MicHeaL MacLiaMMoir: Each Actor on his 
Ass. Routledge. 25s. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE-West (Ed.): The Corres- 
pondence between Richard Strauss and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Collins. 63s. 

ARTUR SCHNABEL: My Life and Music. Long- 
mans. 30s. 

KENNETH TYNAN: Curtains. Longmans. 42s, 


on Music. 


Fiction 


ARAGON: Holy Week. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

H. E. Bates: The Day of the Tortoise. 
Joseph, 7s. 6d. 

PIERRE LLE: The Chinese Execiitioner. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Berto.tt Brecut: Tales from the Calendar. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

ANTHONY BuRGESS: Devil of a State. Heine- 
mann. 18s. 
Moriey CALLAGHAN: The Loved and the 
Lost. MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 
Laurence CLARK: More Than 
Centaur. 16s. 

ALex Comrort: Come Out To Play. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 16s. 

Joun Dos Passos: Midcentury. Deutsch. 21s. 

Hemito Von DOoDsRER: Demons. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 42s. 

Lawrence Durrett: The Dark Labyrinth. 
Faber. 15s. 

Joun HEARNE: The Land of the Living. Faber. 
18s. 


Moon. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL: The Connecting 
Door. Barrie & Rockliff. 15s. 
RicHagD HuGHes: The Fox in the Attic. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. 
Par LaGerkvist: The Death of Ahasuerus. 
Chatto & Windus. 15s. 
Eric LinkiatTer: Roll of Honour. 
Davis. 16s. 
Carson McCutters: Clock Without Hands. 
Cresset. 16s. 
ALBERTO Moravia: The Empty Canvas. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 
— i PouL: Drunkard’s Walk. Gollancz. 
s. 6d. 
V. S. Pritchett: When My Girl Comes 
Home. Chatto & Windus. 16s. 
ne Ropse-Gritcet: The Erasers. Calder. 
S. 
— Ruark: Uhuru. Hamish Hamilton. 
Ss. 
WILLIAM Sansom: The Last Hours of Sandra 
Lee. Hogarth. 16s. 
ALAN SILLITOE: Key to the Door. W. H. 
Allen. 18s. 
Muriet Spark: The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie. Macmillan. 13s. 6d. 
FRANCIS STEBGMULLER: The 
Party. Hart-Davis. 16s. 

Puitip Toynsee: Pantaloon. Chatto & 
Windus. 18s. 

PETER VANSITTART: 
Bodley Head. \5s. 

EVELYN WauGH: Unconditional Surrender. 
Chapman & Hall. 18s. 

Morris West: Daughter of Silence. Heine- 
mann. 18s. 

Patrick White: Riders in the Chariot. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 21s. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON: 
Macdonald. 18s. 

P. G. WoDEHOUSE: 
Jenkins. 13s. 6d. 


Hart- 


Christening 


Sources of Unrest. 


The Innocent Moon. 


Ice in the Bedroom. 


History and Archaeology 


Haro_p Acton: The Last Bourbons of 
Naples. Methuen. 50s. 

GorDON BROOK-SHEPHERD: Dollfuss. Mac- 
millan, 25s. 

E. H. Carr: What Is History? Macmillan. 
21s. 

ALAN CLARK: The Fall of Crete. Blond. 25s. 

Basit Davipson: Black Mother. Gollancz. 
25s 

W. F. D. Deakin: The Brutal Friendship. 
Mussolini, Hitler, and the Fall of Italian 
Fascism. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 63s. 
J. F. C. Futter: The Conduct of War. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 30s. 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT: 
Longmans. 25s. 

Kino James Il: Memoirs, 1652-1660. Chatto 
& Windus. 42s. 

Gorpon Lerr: Gregory of Rimini. Man- 
chester U.P. 32s 6d. 
Sir Lewis Namier: England in the Age of 
the American Revolution. Macmillan. 50s. 
Zoe OLDENBOURG: Massacre at Montsegur. 
The History of the Albigensian Crusade. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 

L. R. PatmMerR: Mycenaeans and Minoans. 
Faber. 30s. 

Dr J. M. Prums (Ed.): The Renaissance. 
Collins. 5 gns. 

S. W. RoskiL_: The War At Sea 1939-1945. 
Vol., Ill Pt. Il: The Offensive. H.M.S.O. 


Benito Mussolini. 


45s. 
Georce Rupé: Wilkes and Liberty. Oxford. 


30s. 

ALAN Simpson: The Gentry, 1540-1660. 
Cambridge. Ws. ; 

Donatp SouTHGoaTe: The Passing of the 
Whigs. Macmillan. 45s. 

C. K. Wesster: The Art and Practice of 
Diplomacy. Chatto & Windus. 30s. 


C. V. Wepcwoop: Thomas Wentworth. 


Cape. 30s. 
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New art books from Zwemmer 


Romanticism, that vital, interesting movement, is the subject of Skira’s new 
monograph, due in November at 50s. Also from Skira is Japanese Painting £7 10s, 
in the Asian series which now includes Chinese Painting £9 and Persian Painting 
£7 10s. The authoritative text of this new volume is by Terakazu Akiyama of the 
National Institute of Art Research, Tokyo, and there will be 80 colour reproduc- 
tions. Another authoritative text, illustrated with 61 colour reproductions, is 
Philip Rawson's Indian Painting £3 10s, a comprehensive survey covering the many 
centuries, religions and media of artistic activity in India and Ceylon; due in 
October. Recently published in the ‘Studies in Architecture’ series is a major work, 
Michelangelo: Architecture (2 vols, £3 15s and £2 5s) by Professor James Acker- 
man; the first work for a generation on this subject and containing much new 
material and original thought. Sculpture on Buildings £3 3s by Urs Boeck is an 
illustrated review of the relation of sculpture to architecture from Greek usage 
to the present day; 208 illustrations. XXe Siecle will publish its important Christ- 
mas number (No. 17) in English; subtitled ‘The Great Adventure of Modern Art’, 
it contains liberally illustrated articles relating modern art to its historical and 
philosophical significance, and also considers the contemporary impact of work 
from the past; due in early October at £2 10s. Picasso: Toreros £5 5s, due late 
October, contains Picasso’s many variations on his favourite theme, with a vivid 
introduction about bullfighting by Jaime Sabartes. Monographs are also forth- 
coming on Pevsner £5 5s, Manessier £3 15s, Wotruba £4 4s, Hartung 15s, and Zack 
15s; recent ones include Chadwick 10s 6d, Richier 10s 6d, Arp 10s 6d, Picasso 


10s 6d, Hofmann 15s, and Stamos 15s. 














A fascinating guide to 
profitable writing for 


radio and television ... 


PROFITABLE 
SCRIPT-WRITING 


by The strength of this essentially 
ractical and up-to-date book 
GALE H 


lies in its honesty. 
PEDRICK Gale Pedrick’s own record as 

a radio writer covers more than 
thirty years: and in this time he has maintained a 
prodigious output of plays, Light Entertainment 
series, talks and documentary programmes. Here 
he discusses with refreshing candour both dis- 
appointments and successes thus helping the less 
experienced on the road to making money out of 
radio. 

Where difficulties exist they are neither brushed 
aside nor minimised, They are discussed frankly 
and sympathetically; in the light of his own unique 
experience, There could hardly be a more oppor- 
tune time for a book of this kind. Television and 
sound broadcasting have been engaged in a stormy 
and sometimes bewildering battle—the one to 
collect a mass audience and at the same time keep 
its respect; the other, to survive. Gale Pedrick 
thinks that a truer level has now been reached, and 
that for sound radio in this age of the transistor 
set and the car radio the crisis has been passed. 


With the growing influence of Regional tele- 
vision — B.B.C. and 1.T.V. — with speculation about 
a third television channel and the possibility of 
commercial radio; with experience bearing fruit 
on all fronts, and an increasing demand for creative 
writing, this is an exciting time for men and 
women with ideas and the knowledge of how to 
present them. 21s net 


From ol! booksellers or, In cose of difficulty, 22s by 
t from C. Arthur Peorson Ltd., Tower House, 
thampton Street, London, W.C.2 

PEARSON 











WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Well worth 
visiting! 


Big departments for Sheet Music, 
Records, Paperbacks, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sots.) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Read Stn. 








Coming October 2nd 


The Strategic Air 
Offensive against 
Germany 1939-1945 


by Sir Charles Webster 
and Dr. Noble Frankland 


One of the most controversial aspects 
of the Second World War is dealt 

with in this four volume epic. There 
are three volumes of narrative, entitled 
Preparation, Endeavour, and Victory, 
giving details of the strategy and 

tactics of the attack and the intelligence 
appreciations on which these were 
based. The operations, and the gallantry 
and skill of the air crews who took 
part in them, are also described and 
there is a post-war assessment of the 
achievements of the offensive. The 
fourth volume consists of technical 
annexes and appendices. Cloth bound; 
with numerous maps and photographs, 
and a comprehensive index. 


Each volume 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Coming October 21st 


The War at Sea 
1939-1945 


Volume III Part Il 
by Captain S. W. Roskill, DS.C.. R.N. 


The final volume in the series describing 
the climax of the seaborne offensive in 
all theatres of war. Told in the author’s 
distinctive style, it gives a stirring 
account of such events as the Allied 
landings in Normandy and the South of 
France, the Battle of Leyte Gulf and the 
end of Japanese sea power, the 
destruction of the Tirpitz, the surrender 
of the U-boats, and the final defeat of 
Japan. The concluding chapter examines 
the lessons to be learnt from a war in 
which maritime power exerted such a 
profound influence. Fully illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 


45s. (post extra) 


“A gifted writer with an almost unique 
understanding of maritime strategy”. 
Dudiey Pope in John o’ London's 


fa) i 8 fe) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Austin Wootrycn: Battles of the English 
Civil War. Batsford. 2\s. 

Z. A. B. Zeman: The Break-Up of the Habs- 
burg Empire. Oxford. Ws. 


Literary Criticism 


Bord ALEXANDeR: England's Wealthiest Son. 
A Study of William Beckford. Centaur. 30s. 

Louis AUCHINCLOSS: Reflections of a Jaco- 
bite. Gollancz. 16s. 

Joun Beer: The Achievement of E. M. 
Forster. Chatto & Windus. 25s 

BERNARD BeRGonzi: The Early H. G. Wells. 
Manchester U.P. 21s. 

FRANCIS Berry: Poetry and the Physical 
Voice. Routledge. 21s. 

C. M. Bowra: Primitive Song. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 30s. 

M. C. Brapsroox: The Rise of the Common 
Player. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 

KATHARINE CHorLey: Arthur Hugh Clough - 
The Uncommitted Mind. Oxford. 63s. 

AtaN Denson (Ed.): Letters from A.E. 
A belard-Schuman. Ws. 

Dorothy GARDINER and KATHRINE SORLFY 
Wacker (Ed.): Raymond Chandler Speak- 
ing. Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

W. J. Harvey: The Art of George Eliot. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 

Joun Hottoway: The Story of the Night. 
Studies in Shakespeare's Major Tragedies. 
Routledge. 25s. 

A. E. Housman (Ed. Jonn Carter): Selected 
Prose. Cambridge. 2\s. 

Henry James (Ed. Morris SHapia): 
Selected Literary Criticism. Heinemann. 
25s. 

BERNARD Jones (Ed.): The Poems of William 
Barnes. Centaur. 8 gns. 

Hucu Kenner: Samuel Beckett. Calder. 25s. 

D. H. Lawrence: The Transcendental 
Element in American Literature. Centaur. 
30s. 

A. G. LEHMANN: Sainte-Beuve. Oxford. 50s. 

C. S. Lewis: An Experiment in Criticism. 
Cambridge. 15s. 

Geora Luk«KAcs: 
Merlin. 36s. 

Agnes Mackay: The Universal Self. A Study 
of Paul Valéry. Routledge. 36s. 

THOMAS MANN: The Genesis of a Novel. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL: The World of Harlequin. 
Cambridge. 84s. 

DonaLp Pearce (Ed.): The Senate Speeches 
of W. B. Yeats. Faber. 21s. 

WALTER SCHIRMER: John Lydgate. Methuen. 
42s. 

GeorGE STEINER: 
Faber. 30s. 

G. Witson Knicut: The Christian Renais- 
sance. Methuen. 30s. 

G. Wicson Knicut: The Golden Labyrinth. 
A Study of the English Drama. Phoenix. 
Wes 

Yvor Winters: The Function of Criticism. 
Routledge. 25s. 


The Historical Novel. 


The Death of Tragedy. 


Miscellaneous 

CURNONSKY: Traditional Recipes of the 
Provinces of France. W. H, Allen. 63s. 

Brian INGwis (Ed.): John Bull’s Schooldays. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

James LAVeER: Between 
Books. 35s. 

Dwiount Macponarp (Ed.): Parodies: An 
Anthology from Chaucer to Beerbohm - 
and After. Faber. 30s. 

Simon RAVEN: The 
Biond. 2\s. 


the Wars. Vista 


English Gentleman. 


Philosophy and Religion 


HANNAH ARENDT: Between Past and Future. 
Faber. 25s. 

H. Danret-Rops: The Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Dent. 42s. 


ANTONY FLew: Hume's Philosophy of 
Belief. Routledge. 35s. 

MARGHANITA Lask1: Ecstasy. Cresset. 50s. 

Gorpon Lerr: Tyranny of Concepts. A 
Critique of Marxism. Merlin. 21s. 

Jotun Henry Newman (Ed. C. S. Dessain): 
Letters and Diaries. Vol. XI. Nelson. 63s. 
OSWALD SPENGLER: The Decline of the West. 

Allen & Unwin. 42s. 

D. W. Torrance and T. F. Torrance (Ed.): 
Calvin's Commentaries. Romans and Thes- 
Salonians. Oliver & Boyd. 30s. 

L. WrirrGensTeIN (Tr. D. F. Pears and B. F. 
McGutnness): Tractatus Logico-Philoso- 
phicus. Routledge. 21s. 


Poetry 


SAMUEL BECKETT: Poems in English. Calder. 
13s. 6d. 

RONALD BOTTRALL: The Collected Poems. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 2is. 

Cnartes Caustey: Johnny Alleluia. Hart- 
Davis. 12s. 6d. 

RoBpert CONQUEST: Between 
Venus. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
Hitary Corke: The Early Drowned. Secker 

& Warburg. 16s. 

JoHN FULLER: Fairground Music. Chatto & 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Micuatt HAMBURGER and CHRISTOPHER 
Mipp.eton (Ed.): Modern German Poetry. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 

JAMES MERRILL: Selected Poems. Chatto & 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Peter RepGrove: The Nature of Cold 
Weather. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

JaMes Reeves (Ed.): Georgian Poetry. 
Penguin. 3s. 6d. 
VERNON SCANNELL: 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Jon Sickin: The Re-ordering of the Stones. 

Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. SynGeE: Translations. Oxford. 31s. 6d. 

R. S. THomas (Ed.): The Batsford Book of 
Country Verse. Batsford. 13s. 6d. 

Laurence Wuistier: Audible Silence. Hart- 
Davis. 12s. 6d. 


Mars and 


A Sense of Danger. 


Politics, Economics, Current 


Affairs 

SHERMAN ADAMS:  First-Hand 
Hutchinson. Ws. 

Tuomas BaLocuH: Unequal Partners. Black- 
well. 30s. 

Epwarp BeHr: The Algerian Problem. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

D. G. BRENNAN (Ed.): Arms Control and 
Disarmament. Cape. 42s. 

J. C. Carr and W. Tapuin: History of the 
British Steel Industry. Blackwell. 63s. 

Marquis Cuitps: The Peacemakers. Ham- 
mond. 15s. 

Marcaret Core: The Story of Fabian 
Socialism. Heinemann. 30s. 

Ropert Conquest: Courage of Genius. The 
Pasternak Affair. Collins. 18s. 

Davip Footman: Civil War in Russia. Faber. 
35s. 

Nice. HESELTINE: Africa. 
Museum. 18s. 

DouGtas Jay: Socialism in the New Society. 
Longmans. 30s. 

KENNETH Jay: Nuclear Power - Today and 
Tomorrow. Methuen. 25s. 

Nicuotas Kawpor: Essays in Economic 
Policy. Duckworth. Vol. 1 30s. Vol. 2 35s. 

Jon Kimcue: Spying for Peace. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 2\s. 

Witttam J. Leperer: A Nation of Sheep. 
Cassell. 16s. 

Coun Leoum (Ed.): Africa. Blond. 60s. 

Joun Martowe: The Persian Gulf in the 
Twentieth Century. Cresset. 30s. 

James MICHENER: Report of the County 
Chairman. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

Couwn Morris: The Hour After Midnight. 
Longmans. 16s. 


Report. 


Remaking 
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PATRICK VAN RENSBURG: Guilty Land. Cape. 
18s. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL: Has Man a Future? 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 
ALEXANDER WERTH: The Khrushchev Phase. 
Hale. 25s. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS: The American Invasion. 
Blond. 21s. 

Leon Wotrr: Little Brown Brother. Long- 
mans. 30s. 


Science, Psychology, 
Anthropology 


Sir James Cuapwick (Ed.): The Collected 
Papers of Lord Rutherford of Nelson. 
Vol. 1. Allen & Unwin. 63s. 

jack Goopy: Death, Property and the 
Ancestors. Tavistock. 42s. 

WERNER HEISENBERG: On Modern Physics. 
Blond. 18s. 

D. H. Lawrence: Fantasia of 
conscious; Psychoanalysis and 
conscious. Heinemann, 18s. 

E. R. Leach: Rethinking Anthropology. 
Athlone. 21s. 

J.C. Liity: Man and Dolphin. Gollancz. 25s. 

JEAN ROSTAND: Bestiaire d'Amour. Rout- 
ledge. 30s. 

Jacques SousTELLE: Daily Life of the Aztecs. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 

Sir GeorGe THOMSON: The Inspiration of 
Science. Oxford. 16s. 

STEPHEN TOULMIN: Foresight and Under- 
standing. Hutchinson. 18s. 

J. Z. Younc: The Life of Vertebrates. 
Oxjord. 70s. 


the Un- 
the Un- 


Sociology, Education, Law 

Louts Btom-Cooper (Ed.): The Law as 
Literature. Bodley Head. 20s. 

Martin Mayer: The Schools. Bodley Head. 
25s 

BRIAN JACKSON and Denis Marspen: Educa- 
tion and the Working Class. Routledge. 25s. 

MERVYN Jones: Potbank. Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 

Peter Marris: Family and Social Change in 
an African City. Routledge. 25s 

C. A. Moser and W. Scortr: British Towns. 
Oliver & Boyd. 3s. 

A. §. Nec: Summerhill. A _ Radical 
Approach to Education. Gollancz. 21s. 

Dennis Potter: The Changing Forest. 
Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

Lorp RADCLIFFE: The Law and Its Compass. 
Faber. 16s. 

C. H. Rowen (Ed.): Does 
Matter? Routledge. 18s. 

ASHLEY SmiTH: The East-Enders. Secker & 
Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Nice. WALKER: Morale in the Civil Service. 
Nelson. 30s. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS: Communications. JoHN 
Vesey: Education. Penguin. 3s. 6d. each. 


Pornography 


Travel 


Joy ADAMSON: Living Free. Harvill. 25s. 

ANTHONY CARSON: Poor Man’s Mimosa. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

J. A. Cuppon: A Multitude of Sins. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 18s. bac 6 

Geratp Durrett: The Whispering Land. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

Micuaet Kenny: A _ Spanish Tapestry. 
Cohen & West. 25s. 

Georce Mikes: Tango. Deutsch. 10s. 6d. 

H. M. Stanvey (Ed. Richarp STANLEY and 
ALAN NeaAME): The Exploration Diaries of 
H. M. Stanley. Kimber. 30s. 

Freya SrarK: Dust in the Lion’s Paw. 
Murray. 25s. 

LAURENS VAN DER Post: The Heart of the 
Hunter. Hogarth. 21s. 

Bernarp WALL: A City and a World 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 21s, 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


This Year’s Proms 


DAVID DREW 


This year’s Proms have continued the good 
work of revitalisation begun last year, and 
despite a few boos from within and without 
the Albert Hall, there has been a general air 
of enthusiasm. So far from being betrayed, 
Sir Henry Wood’s Magna Carta has been 
re-endorsed. Once again it is a vital part of 
the constitution of this state-within-a-state. 

That is the useful peculiarity of the Proms: 
they are somehow detached from the rest of 
our musical life, and one would not be sur- 
prised to learn that they are attended by many 
who never go to another concert. The tolerant 
festive atmosphere of the cultural fairground 
combines with the more studious purpose of 
the voluntary evening class to make something 
which could have a unique didactic function. 

The first duty will always be to the standard 
repertoire, but that repertoire is only a con- 
vention, of course: its narrow limits are not 
bounded by any absolute musical law. The 
extension of the limits, into the past as into 
the present, is the second duty of the Proms. 
A new habit of mind, which forgets all limits 
and refuses to listen to ‘special’ things in a 
special way, must be carefully fostered. The 
present policy of integrating the programmes 
more thoroughly, rather than putting the un- 
familiar in a safe corner, is of the greatest 
assistance. But the ideal Prom listener is still 
the one to whom all things are unfamiliar. 

Sometimes it is better to make new use of 
old traditions than to try to overthrow them 
altogether. The Saturday Night Proms are a 
case in point. They have always been designed 
as a kind of lollipop display on the Beecham 
pattern, though inevitably without the dis- 
tinction which Beecham, or Constant Lam- 
bert, could have brought to it. But a diet of 
confectionery is bad for the teeth. The in- 
clusion of Shostakovitch’s Second Piano 
Concerto in the opening Saturday Concert, 
and two arias from Gerhard’s The Duenna 
in the final concert set an excellent precedent. 
The Concerto is not very characteristic of its 
composer, but it is greatly preferable to his 
previous venture in that form, and clearly 
demonstrates that it is still possible to be 
creative in a popular diatonic style. The 
Gerhard arias, admirably sung by Marie 
Collier, suffered from a flaccid orchestral per- 
formance and from an acoustic that ill serves 
their marvellously sensitive textures. But they 
too made their point, and the fact that the 
activities of a 12-note series, however 
simple and lyrical, were received with 
equanimity by a ‘Light Programme’ audience 
is not without a certain symbolic significance. 

As a vehicle for extending the repertoire, 
the Proms face one major obstacle — the 
technical difficulties of much of the best 
music outside the main repertoire. With 
limited rehearsal time, it is not possible to give 
more than a very general reading of works 
like Beethoven's Mass in D or Stravinsky's 
Les Noces. With all respect to the harassed 
soloists in the Mass, the most solid outcome 
of this season’s performance was Robert 
Simpson's programme note. Les Noces has 
more chance of surviving through sheer gusto 
of performance, and that at least is what Colin 
Davis managed to bring to it. 

It was an excellent idea to confine the 
absolute premieres to four specially com- 
missioned works, and the placing of the com- 


missions was worthy of it. Of the four, only 
Anthony Milner’s skilful Divertimento for 
Strings safely trod in the footsteps of others; 
Elizabeth Lutyens’s Symphonies for piano 
and wind instruments and Malcolm William- 
son’s Organ Concerto were both composed 
with an eye on the properties and improprie- 
ties of the Albert Hall. But that is all they 
have in common. As a form — a circular form 
~— Miss Lutyens’s work is very striking, though 
at first hearing the interchangeability of solo 
and tutti material did not seem entirely con- 
vincing. Despite the forceful playing of Miss 
Katherina Wolpe (who later distinguished 
herself against heavy orchestral odds if the 
Schoenberg Piano Concerto), the piano part 
did not seem to justify its distinctive role in 
the instrumental complex. This is not a matter 
of hearing — for Miss Lutyens has fine 
aural judgment — but of character. 

Williamson’s Concerto is as voluble as the 
Lutyens is laconic. It is, as the Americans say 
approvingly, a little crazy. It bravely flies in 
the face of convention, and delights in doing 
what is ‘not done’. Unfortunately, it also tries 
to do things which cannot be done, at least 
by Williamson. In anything but the simplest 
diatonic and homophonic style (which Wil- 
liamson’s is not), the textural problems of 
writing an Organ Concerto are forbidding, 
and unfortunately Williamson’s remarkable 
harmonic sense is not matched by any corres- 
ponding instrumental discrimination. Further- 
more, his juxtapositions of extremely dis- 
parate material seem to depend on the fal- 
lacious idea that a motival or serial relation- 
ship is synonymous with a musical one. There 
is a real musical voice struggling for expres- 
sion here, and one that deserves every 
encouragement short of disguising the truth. 
One truth, I suspect, is that Williamson as yet 
has little gift for large orchestral forms; 
another is that he might achieve more real 
unity if he forgot for a while about all the 
more easily demonstrable unities. 

The fourth of the commissions for the 
Proms, Alexander Goehr's Hecuba's Lament, 
was the one least suited in character to Prom 
conditions. Much of the work is large-scale 
chamber music, and although it has several 
splendidly dramatic moments, its gestures are 
modest and its prevailing tempo restrained. 
The movements are much more striking in- 
dividually than they are as a complete 
sequence, so that the piece sounds over-long 
without actually containing anything that can 
or should be cut. The score’s origin in the 
music for an uncompleted opera is responsible 
for some inevitable defects, which only a 
Stravinsky (the Stravinsky of the Chant du 
Rossignol) could hope to get away with. 
Nevertheless, the music was well worth 
saving; there is a great deal to be learnt from 
this score, though the Proms are hardly the 
right place in which to learn it. 

However, the new music in this year’s 
Prom season has mercifully been freed from 
the old policy of the lucky dip. Luck has been 
replaced by critical selection - and that is as 
true of the choice of a work like Berwald’s 
memorable Symphony in C as it is of the 
commissions from four very different yet each 
in their way representative composers. The 
outlook for next year’s Proms is very 
encouraging. 





To everyone 
who wishes to 
learn a language 


—OR IMPROVE THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
OF A LANGUAGE ALREADY LEARNT 


The best possible method of learning any 
language is to spend several years in the country, 
amongst people who speak little or no English 
Unfortunately, this method is costly, lengthy and 
usually impossible. 

There is one method, however, which 
approaches the ideal conditions for learning a 
language more closely than any other. This is 
the Linguaphone method, which uses gramophone 
records and text books. 


Learn By Listening 


Linguaphone is a modern, scientific method, 

rfected after many years of experiment. This 
is how it works: You listen to the voices of 
distinguished speakers and professors, using the 
new language you wish to learn. Their pronun- 
ciation is perfect. You follow the spoken word 
in an illustrated textbook. You can pause when- 
ever you wish and replay a word or — as 
often as you please. You quickly learn the 
vocabulary with the minimum of effort. Using 
the records as a —-: you can perfect your 
pronunciation. When you come to read and 
write in the language, you find that you have 
assimilated the grammar of this language without 
any conscious effort. 


A Method For Everyone 


Over one million people of all ages have learnt 
a language by Linguaphone. With their new 


| language, they find themselves enjoying foreign 
() 


travel more than ever before. It makes for easier 
contact with foreign business associates, or helps 
them to success in examinations, For some, it 
has meant that a new world of foreign literature, 
drama and films is now open to them, 
Linguaphone is unique in that it is a language 
tuition method for everyone. It gives a fluency 
and knowledge of the idiom to those who learnt 
a language at school. There are special Lingua- 
phone services to help the businessman or 
examination student. With the help of an adult, 
really young children can learn by Linguaphone. 


Thirty Five Languages 


These are the languages you can learn by 
Linguaphone: 


French 
German 
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Spanish (5.A.) 
Italian 


Portuguese 
Russian 
Polish 
Czech 
Dutch 
Afrikaans 


Post the coupon below. It will bring you full 
particulars of the Linguaphone method of learn- 
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Gray - and Puce 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Antonioni is that rare advent, a director 
who has brought a new sensibility and style to 
films. It is a pity, therefore, that for most 
English filmgoers L’Avventura, his master- 
piece, should have been their first glimpse of 
him, since now, pending another masterpiece, 
they must catch up with his past. 

il Grido, at the Paris-Pullman, stands rather 
apart among his earlier works; its story 1s 
working-class — not his ambience, but he 
devotes himself to it as the Goncourts did to 
their housemaid. Nagged by neo-realism, and 
perhaps with Visconti’s Ossessione especially 
in mind, he pictures an itinerant hero who 
brings release to the young wile or widow 
bogged by the wayside in garage or inn. The 
small daughter accompanying him comes 
from Bicycle Thieves. But Antomoni is 
Antonioni: what he has taken from other 
films is negligible compared to what he puts 
in, and that is a whole way of feeling about 
life, of being trapped by it, face to face in 
the bedroom or locked in by the loneliness of 
horizons. 

The beginning spreads out wonderfully: a 
seven-years liaison between a factory worker 
and a woman whose husband has been abroad 
has at last been ended by news of the hus- 
band’s death, but now with a wrench she will 
marry someone else, whom we don’t even 
see. The agony is realised in stolen meetings, 
to-and-fro’s through the streets, winter per- 
spectives. No sunlight, the faintest of mists, 
thin snow achieve stroke upon stroke of 
desolation: we have heard that Antonioni’s 
inspiration is ia the moment of filming, and 
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M successful writers owe much to the 
semmaatl guidance cf s coach at the London 
School of Journalism. 

In an article, Editors are Human, recently 
published in a Literary Weekly, one success- 
ful student in praising the work of the Ls) 
said: ‘I think that the tutor must have spent 
on occasions two hours or more on my 
lessons’ and ‘His comments often run to 
three or four pages of typescript’. 

The standard of coaching at the Ls) 
sstonishes those who may be expecting to 
receive mo more than a few marginal 
comments of a general trite nature. 

if you enquire, you will not be bombarded 
with high pressure sales talk. Why not find 
out for yourself? Free book “Writing for the 
Press’ post free from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S.), 
19 Hertford Street, W1. GRO 8250 
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here is proof exact. The rejected lover and his 
child set off on their wanderings, and first one 
girl and then another is caught at in his 
frenzy to recapture lost love. What sirens the 
Po valley seems to harbour! Each episode 
compels slightly less than the last; in fact the 
impasse of the hero has become that of the 
film — we might go on and on in receding 
mirrors forever. In the end he comes back to 
an imposed climax of working-class strife and 
suicide from a high tower. This is a faulty, 
perhaps mistaken film, but unquestionably 
that of a master, and it imposes its melancholy 
and frustration despite everything. We may 
get a bit tired of Steve Cochran who must 
remain Captain in this voyage of despair, but 
Alida Valli - more dreamt of than seen - 
keeps her freshness. 

A Double Tour (International Film 
Theatre) represents a decline in talent: since 
Le Beau Serge, Chabrol has become muddled, 
fashionable, gross. His complaint is one com- 
mon to French high-brows: Hitchcockery. 
He does rather less than Clément with his ad- 
diction: everyone in the Aix-en-Provence 
mansion is a nut-case, including the milkman 
who comes dancing down the drive with a 
poppy in his mouth. Interior horrors are 
accomplished with lush prowlings; the 
beauties of Aix and its surroundings are lyric- 
ally if coldly caught. Madeleine Robinson 
builds up an insulted mother until building up 
grows impossible, and André Jocelyn con- 
ducts orchestras in the woods as a psycho 
should. But I can’t recommend this gorgeously 
tricked-out thriller. 

And that’s that: Whitebait has turned in 
his last notice. John Coleman will take over 
reviewing films in these columns, and I wish 
him luck with whatever may lie ahead. Next 
week I hope to take a look-back over my 20 
years, 


Snowdunnit 


ROGER GELLERT 


Great brains may be supposed to be as 
innocent of theatre -matters as poets of 
money; hence perhaps the quixotry which 
made Sir Charles Snow hand over his book 
The Affair to the tender mercies of playwright 
Ronald (Frieda, The Bride and the Bachelor) 
Millar and director Harold (French without 
Tears, Dear Octopus) French. The result is 
the sort of ‘well-made’ play which would have 
seemed a bit contrived and dated in 1935, and 
this, with comfortable cardboard sets, strong 
curtain lines, some stirring gestures of in- 
tegrity and enough whodunnitry to keep one 
hopeful, should ensure it a considerable 
boulevard success. 

The story, familiar by now, is of a crisis 
of conscience in a Cambridge college which 
has expelled a research scientist of known 
Communist sympathies for apparent acade-' 
mic fraud; evidence arises which seems to 
contradict the fraud theory, and the Senior 
Fellows have to decide whether or not to re- 
instate him. The scientist, Howard (played 
with fine, tired nerviness by Alan Dobie), is 
reluctantly championed by Sir Lewis Eliot, 
KBE (John Clements), an old inmate of the 
College and inveterate Valiant-for-Truth - a 
kind of politically respectable Richard Han- 
nay. A private Court of Inquiry finally de- 
cides that the vital evidence in Howard's 
favour may have been deliberately suppressed 
by the Bursar so as to keep the Red Menace 
out of his College, an end which justified 
less than 100 per cent true-blue means. (J 
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was not happy about the wave of sympa- 
thetic applause which accompanied this char- 
acter on his last exit, discredited but defiant, 
and which seemed to relate more to his senti- 
ments than to Peter Copley’s acting). 

The play is a travesty of the Snow world, 
and his common-room dialogue, credible 
enough in the novels, goes mad in the mouths 
of actors giving wild rococo sketches of what 
they think dons ought to be like. The youngest 
dons are a flat disgrace, and only Peter 
Howell of the others struck me as being any- 
thing like the genuine article. Mr Millar, be- 
sides a lot of inevitable simplification and 
dovetailing, has hotted up the Howards no 
end, turning Mrs Howard (Dorothy Alison) 
into a wild, idealistic termagant. A very un- 
Snow-like bedroom scene has been added for 
them, and a final estrangement. 


Pins and Needles 


LOUIS MACNEICE 


Someone told me that his chief pleasure in 
television was the sight of a man wriggling on 
a pin. He was thinking of studio interviews. 
But while the needling technique which is now 
so popular there is usually excused as a means 
of eliciting the truth, more pleasure and more 
truth can often be provided by the eaves- 
dropping camera in outside broadcasts. Thus 
the civil disobedience demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square gave both ATV (live) and 
Granada (on film) a rare opportunity to catch 
‘the man in the street’ off guard. Sunday in 
September, the Granada half-hour, thrown in 
instead of Criss Cross Quiz on the evening 
after the showdown, could not be seen in 
the South where the Network refused it in 
favour of another rush job, a tribute to 
Hammarskjold. Both sets of improvisers must 
be congratulated; it is death to a medium like 
television to ignore important events because 
of a printed schedule. In fact Sunday in 
September, which cunningly combined the 
demonstration with the Battle of Britain 
ceremonies, was remarkably smooth as rush 
jobs go (what a time they must have had 
cutting it!). It began by establishing the 
weather — the swish of rain, a solitary pigeon 
drinking from a puddle — and built up gradu- 
ally, via pretty shots of the white gloves of 
the WRAF swinging into camera and Miss 
Redgrave going out to lunch, to the birth of 
a crowd and the evolution of feeling. One 
excellence of this programme was the almost 
complete lack of commentary. Only the 
climax was missing; watching Tonight later 
in the week we learnt from Lord Kilbracken 
that after midnight in the Square the one 
remaining television cameraman was for- 
bidden by the police to take pictures. We also 
learnt what these pictures might have been. 

Compared with the sit-downers Norman 
Mailer on Tonight, looking suitably ravaged 
by the effort of ratiocination, seemed almost 
frivolous in his attempts to define the word 
‘hip’. A layman might have concluded that 
‘hip’ can be used of anyone who has any 
positive urge to do anything, which would 
place it in the same dreary old bottomless 
pigeonhole with such degenerate and useless 
words as ‘nice’. Gordon Pirie, who after 
winning his last race as an amateur kept 
appearing on the screen like a sad Cheshire 
cat, seemed to know much more what he was 
talking about — but then he was talking within 
intelligible limits. I like his reason for prefer- 
ring his athletic exploits at school to the 
breaking of world records: in the latter case 
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‘everything’s behind you then and the spice 
has gone out of it’. His rather tired, no- 
nonsense face added weight to his remarks 
about the cramped lives of running men. By 
contrast the speakers at the Liberal Party 
Assembly in Edinburgh, featured late-nightly 
on both channels, looked on the whole unduly 
if likably euphoric. And, while one cannot 
demand that politicians in a large hall should 
play, ie. underplay, to camera and micro- 
phone, it is hard on the viewer that so many 
of them throw themselves about so much. Mr 
Ivor Davies was only one of several who on 
the screen might remind us of our anthropoid 
cousins bobbing up and down and scooping 
with their arms for attention. It was restful to 
get back to the studio and watch Kenneth 
Harris needling the leaders. 


View of Bohemia 


EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 


Joun Eyes (Collectors Gallery, Portobello 
Road). Here, in a small gallery off the beaten 
track, is a new and exciting English Realist 
painter. Eyles’s work seems to spring from 
the mating of two traditions: the native one 
which descends from Sickert, and the French 
misérabilisme of Gruber. What he paints is 
squalid Bohemian living in all its rawness; he 
constructs bare, cold interiors in which sit, 
stand, sprawl and embrace his sad, emaciated 
personages. Eyles is evidently an artist who 
has matured slowly; he is in his thirties and 
even now his work is very uneven, and there 
are few complete successes. But at his best he 
achieves a unique fusion of coolly objective 
social comment with something strongly 
erotic and often rather perverse. His draw- 
ings are particularly well worth looking at, 
and explain, perhaps more clearly than the 
paintings, what he is after. He has a gift, as 
a draughtsman, for unexpected but abso- 
lutely convincing little gestures of emphasis - 
for example, a limb will suddenly thrust out 
of the picture plane towards the spectator, 
with the bare foot twisted round at a sudden 
sharp angle. The effect is at once passionate 
and pathetic. 

Louis Le Brocguy (Gimpel Fils). Le 
Brocquy’s new show also shows a strong 
emphasis on erotic themes. He is an infini- 
tely suaver, more confident painter than 
Eyles — from a cold white ground a ghostly 
female torso shimmers or a featureless head 
comes looming. But for all their skill, these 
pictures make me unhappy because I feel 
uncertain as to their ultimate aim. The mon- 
strous, ectoplasmic heads suggest a commit- 
ment to Surrealism which is not confirmed 
by the rest of the show. There is, also, a 
tentative relationship to Francis Bacon. But 
the predominant female nudes, which com- 
bine a curious seen-through-a-keyhole inten- 
sity with absolute coldness, are more akin, in 
spirit, to the work of Etty. 

Opening today: THe BUHRLE COLLECTION 
(National Gallery). Fine standard examples 
of the major Impressionist and Post-Impres- 
sionist painters, but rather a dearth of key- 
works. Buhrle’s taste was as safe as a Swiss 
bank. Just over: an exhibition containing the 
work of IAN STEPHENSON (New Art Centre). 
Stephenson is a fascinating young abstract 
painter. His work is based on the idea of 
casting a veil of multicoloured dots over a 
white ground. Sometimes part of the ground 
is raised in slight relief, sometimes ‘signs’, 
such as a row of numerals, are used to give 
emphasis and variety. The total effect owes 





UNDERSTANDING 
THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT 


By Harvey McArthur 
From the crowds of Galilee, who were astonished 
at its teaching, to Gandhi, who found in it the 
inspiration to transform a nation, the Sermon on 
the Mount has been the most creative and 
debated source of Western man’s moral life. 
15s. net 


DOWN TO EARTH 
RELIGION 


By Eric G. Frost 
The strong desire for a religion of convincing 
reality is a hunger of our human nature. Yet 
for numerous people, inside and outside our 
churches, this natural craving remains un- 
satisfied. Many of their problems would melt 
before a clearer understanding of the Christian 
experience, and that is what this book sets out 
to provide. 10s. 6d. net 


DAVID JOHN HEARS 
ABOUT JESUS 


By Edith Fraser 
These twelve stories about Jesus show some of 
the events in His life as seen through the eyes of 
a small boy. David's mother tells them to him 
as they go about their ordinary affairs, and each 
story springs from some incident in the boy's 
everyday life. Illustrated by Sillince and printed 
throughout in full colour. 12s. 6d. net 
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THE 
CHINA 
QUARTERLY 


The latest issue of The China Quarterly 
(July-September) contains the first of 
two articles on Peking University by a 
Western former student who was there 
during the crucial ‘hundred flowers’ 
period. 




















* 


Three aspects of China’s population 
problems are discussed by leading 
specialists in the field. 


* 


Donald W. Klein considers the dan- 
gerous isolation of Peking’s leaders as 
a result of their inability to travel in 
the West in recent years, while Brian 
Crozier discusses .China’s attitude 
towards the Laotian question. 


* 


This issue also includes other studies 
on China’s foreign policy by A. M. 
Halpern and Donald S. Zagoria, and 
analyses of China’s nutritional stan- 
dards and the Chinese steel industry. 


Subscriptions £1 (students 10s.) per year 
Specimen copy available on request 


The China Quarterly 


Iiford House, 133 Oxford St., London, WI 








the 
khrushchev 
pattern 


FRANK GIBNEY 


DURING THE HALF DECADE between 
1955 and 1960, men watched with dreadful 
fascination the uncoiling of the Khrushchev 
Pattern, one of the most startling switches in 
the history of international politics, and one 
of the cleverest. The leader of the Soviet 
Union, Nikita Khrushchev, used his power 
to swing his country and the entire Com- 
munist movement along a path of “competi- 
tive coexistence” that seemed to challenge 
not only the tactics of Stalin’s past rule but 
the very premises of the Communist system. 
In THE KHRUSHCHEV PATTERN, 
Frank Gibney shows how successfully this 
new tactic operated with the world’s Com- 
munist parties and their sympathizers — in 
the widest variety of circumstances. 
FRANK GIBNEY has been reporting the 
Communist war on the world for the last 
fifteen years. As a Time-Life correspon- 
dent, he covered the Berlin blockade in 1948 
and later reported the first phases of the 
Korean war. As associate editor of Time 
and a senior editor of Newsweek, he has 
travelled extensively in eastern Europe. 


18s 
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PEACE and WAR 
and the new 


COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO 


is discussed in a special number 


SURVEY 


A Journal of Soviet and East 
European Studies 

which presents the first sys- 

tematic analysis of the new 

Soviet Communist Party pro- 

gramme. This issue (196 pp.) 


THE FUTURE OF 
COMMUNIST 
SOCIETY 


deals with the 20-year plan, the 
withering away of the state, the 
city of the future, and the differ- 
ences between the Soviet and 
Chinese roads to communism 


Annual subscription £1-0-0 (student 
rate 10/-). Specimen copy on request 
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SURVEY 


Summit House, 1 Langham 
Place, London, W.1. 
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something to Seurat and has a little of 
Seurat's detachment and classicism. The paint- 
ings seem to suggest a new, more sophisticated 
and controlled, path for free abstraction. 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,649 Set by Gavin Russell 


Competitors are invited to write a ‘blurb’ 
for the jacket of one of the following publi- 
cations: The Domesday Book; The Army 
Act; The Georgics, Book IV; Lloyd's Regis- 
ter; The Old Testament. Limit 150 words. 
Entries by 10 October. 


Result of No. 1,646 Set by D. R. Peddy 


Induction courses of training are run for 
new recruits to many large organisations both 
public and commercial. The usual prizes are 
offered for the programme of a three-day 
induction course for new entrants to either 
Heaven or Hell. 


Report 
Inspiration seemed stronger on the side of 
the angels. Heavenly items included A. M. 
Robertson's 
The marriage-making bureau? I'm afraid 
you've been misinformed — that’s in the other 
place. 
Also, from Tee-Tee: 
Mornings: Grour Sessions (venues indicated) 
A. Pearly v. Plastic Gates (cirrus 100) 
B. Should Cherubim & Seraphim be Chas- 
tised? (cumulus 999) 
C. Mansions Management (stratus 1212) 
The two best entries of all, however, were 
Hellish and receive two guineas each. 


Monday (morning): 
Stripping by demons (no clothes henceforth). 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 
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@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
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FAMILY 
PLANNING 


REE 
Fok aa 
Write for our free booklet 


explaining all modern methods 
of Family Planning. Sent post free and under plain 
cover with details of our Confidential Postal Service. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 100) 333 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Please send your free beoklet under plain, sealed cover 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Putal Seurce 





Batu in blazing sulphur, followed by scrub 
with hot wire scourers to remove skin, quick 
dip in vitriol, finish-off shower (helium). 
Unrest period (Griil-room). 

(afternoon): 
Games. Caper-chase: pursuit by hydrophobic 
hell-hounds round Pit of Broken Boitles. 
Rack-bed. 

Tuesday (morning): 

Lecture on Plutobedience, etched in by the 
Belial Boys. General satanising-up. 
Writhe easy U1 hr. on the Spits). 

(afternoon): 
Tetereety Suow: “This Is Your Lot’ (Prong- 
Styxvision), with close-up repeats of fiend 
detail, Night in (red-hot) armour. 

Wednesday (morning): 
Tour oF THE ReGions by Erebus, remem- 
brance of Those in Authority aided by Appro- 
priate Torments (Lucifer, struck matches 
between buttocks; Beelzebub, Hall of Hornets, 
etc.). 
Unrefreshments: sandwich, mephistolated spirit. 
(afternoon): 
Final Lecrure. Questions answered (‘Why so 
many dumb politicians?’ etc.). Four-letter- 
word Dance (Hot-floor Room) till H-F col- 
lapses. Eternal unrest (no period). 
R. A. McKENzig 


Ist Day. Entrants are issued with asbestos-bound 
copies of Dante’s Inferno and conducted 
through acclimatisation chambers to an in- 
formal get-together at Smoky Joe's. Introduc- 
tory lecture: ‘Damn You’ by John Osborne. 
Supper round the bonfire: cevilled kidneys on 
toast. Lights (but not fires) Gut — 10.30. 

2nd Day. Unholy Orders for the Day. Teeth 
gnashing, with real and false dentures, by a 
staff imp. Wailing: advice on voice production, 
by a fallen woman instructress. Recreational 
sessions: demonstration of black magic. 

3rd Day. Lecture/demonstration by an ex-atomic 
scientist: the Theory of Infernal Combustion. 
Hitting the Primrose Trail: entrants are invited 
to contribute personal reminiscences of experi- 
ences en route. Prizes for the wickedest stories. 
Choosing a hobby: (1) Photography. Demon- 
stration of film developing in outer darkness. 
Discussion: Giving the Devil his Due, at the 
Fiends Meeting House. 

STANLEY J, SHARPLESS 


The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


I was doing the washing-up when a glass 
bowl standing on a shelf some yards away 
fell to pieces; a split second later a square 
yard or thereabouts of the ceiling fell down, 
making an extraordinary amount of noise. 
I was taken aback; that Is, scared stiff. But 
only for a moment, after which I simply felt 
pleased. I examined this surprising feeling 
for the cause: it was simply the thought in 
the back of my mind that only the ceiling 
had fallen on me, not the whole house, not 
yet, not this time; and that this, the times 
being what they are, was matter for self- 
congratulation. 

If I felt like that why had I. spent six 
months preparing for a great autumn plant- 
ing of roses and rhododendrons, lilies and 
water-lilies; why worked out ways of restor- 
ing a dozen old fruit-trees to health and 
fecundity; why planned the building of a 
greenhouse; why tended and trained half a 
hundred grapevines? Probably because no- 
body sane ever really believes in sudden death 
even in 1961. All the same, up on Dartmoor 
that evening, where we went to eat supper 
while looking across thousands of acres of 
the two royal colours where gorse and heather 
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were in flower together, a sight beyond words, 
to the strange transparent, suspended blue of 
Torbay in the distance, I considered this 
question: could a small body of men still 
survive in England as hunting and food- 
gathering savages, after we have destroyed 
civilization? 

We have to suppose that the actual air has 
not been made lethal. That granted, there are 
some things in our favour. First, the climate, 
or rather climates of England. Concentration 
of our population by industry in those parts 
of Britain where the climate is depressing has 
masked the fact that few places in the world 
are more favourable to survival without 
artificial protection. Rainfall, precipitation 
generally, inadequate for a highly indus- 
trialised nation so that we are increasingly 
short of water, is about right. South Devon, 
for example, has about the same rainfall as 
the Gironde valley and rather less than that 
of the Dordogne, a centre of palaeolithic 
culture and art. The same region, and all 
Cornwall, are so mild that at, for example, 
Salcombe, bananas and hundreds of sub- 
tropical species flourish. 

There are scores of places in Britain which 
are just a little drier, not quite so hot in 
summer but warmer in winter, than most of 
continental Europe. In that respect our new 
savages would be well off. What about food, 
though? In the light of the future our leaders 
are preparing for us, myxamatosis must be 
seen aS a great disaster: the rabbit would 
have fed a considerable population of sur- 
vivors. Hares would probably decline in the 
absence of agriculture. For small birds and 
vermin we should have to compete with cats 
as they established themselves in the wild, but 
we should still, no doubt, have the help and 
loyalty of our dogs, 

Deer would increase in number, but slowly. 
From our sheep and pigs would arise new, 
smaller, tougher and feral strains, but they 
would be few and hard to catch. I am not 
sure about cattle: some primitive breeds 
would survive, like the ‘wild’ Dartmoor 
beasts, but most of our cattle are artificial 
animals entirely dependent on civilization for 
survival. Some species recently established in 
Britain would be a help: for example, in the 
eastern counties the coypu, now numerous, 
would provide meat of a kind and the fur 
called nutria for clothes. Grouse and part- 
ridges would increase in the absence of man; 
but pheasants would decrease, for where there 
is no preserving and little grain growing, they 
are relatively rare. We should have to com- 
pete with a swiftly rising population of pre- 
datory birds, the hawks. 

Fishing, in sea and river, would be our best 
source of animal protein. Vegetable food 
resources are poor; the effort required to live 
off wild roots, nuts and berries would be 
excessive, though parsnip and carrot, hazel, 
blackberry, raspberry, strawberry, whortle- 
berry, sloe, plum, apple and pear would offer 
an occasional treat. Our grains would not long 
compete in the wild with feral grasses: it is 
a fact, for example, that maize does not sur- 
vive more than two or three years about 
abandoned settlements; nor would wheat or 
barley. Oats might fight a little longer. But 
we could not count on them. 

I therefore suggest that one of those trusts 
which make grants offer two men and two 
girls good pay to spend two years living as 
savages in one of our larger forests and, if 
they survive, write a manual on how to do it. 
They'd better hurry if it is to serve any 
useful purpose, 
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City Lights 


Affluence craves variety, and the affluent 
countries are rapidly developing a taste not 
only for each other’s goods but for each 
other’s stock .and shares. On the Continent, 
where cartels are traditional and stock 
markets are still narrow and bank-ridden, the 
taste has developed naturally with the growth 
of the Six. Sophisticated Americans are being 
constantly urged by their advisers to follow 
industry and look to Europe if they want to 
call back the lovely April of their investment 
prime. And British stockbrokers, whose 
clients are already used to the exotic flavours 
of Wall Street, Toronto, Johannesburg and 
Melbourne, are now busily accustoming them 
to Europe - where yields are extraordinarily 
low, and accurate information extraordinarily 
hard to come by, but the record of capital 
appreciation is excellent. 

How much actual business has been pro- 
duced by all the trips, and the circulars and 
the new trusts is anybody's guess: unless it’s 
pathetically small, however, the movement of 
the premium on security dollars suggests that 
either there is a leak in the exchange control 
or Grandma herself has been feeding the new 
appetite with gold. Officially, total British 
investment in non-sterling securities goes 
neither up nor down. 

Richer countries do not even pretend to 
control capital movements, and foreign hold- 


ings of British securities are liable to fluctuate. | 


Since overseas investment is always more 
speculative than investment at home, these 
holdings are likely, prima facie, to fluctuate 
sharply. The Treasury, realising this, is now 
attempting to produce the sort of information 
about changes in foreign portfolio investment 
which the US and Canada produce as a 
matter of course, and the balance of pay- 
ments estimates have been revised to take 
account of the results. 

The latest quarterly payments figures sug- 
gest that even more information is needed. 
The main fact about them, of course, is that 
a drop in imports — due to a lower rate of 
industrial stockbuilding and __ intrinsically 
short-lived — has improved the current 
balance; but that the improvement is quite 
inadequate to offset the fact that government 
‘invisible’ expenditure (largely for defence and 
aid) is now outstripping a diminishing ‘in- 
visible’ income from shipping, oil, insurance 
and investments. Good, but not nearly good 
enough: that was already apparent from the 
monthly trade figures. 

The startling new fact to come out of the 
payments estimates is that the net outflow of 
private capital in the second quarter was as 
unusually high as it would have been in the 
first without the £130m windfall produced by 
Ford. That windfall apart, the net outflow of 
private capital from Britain in the first half 
of 1961 was two-thirds higher than in the first 
half of 1960. Various explanations of this up- 
surge will remain plausible until the Treasury 
publishes more detailed figures. It may well 
be that more British firms are planning to set 
up factories in Europe; and, if they had 
received permission from Grandma to spend 
the money, the sterling scare might have per- 
suaded some of them to turn their sterling into 
D-marks or such in good time. But it is also 
possible that foreigners who had bought War 
Loan or ICI last year when sterling was 
strong were selling War Loan and ICI in the 
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Sales of Electricity and the Financial Surplus 

The actual figure of surplus was £16.3 million, some 
£10 million less than the year before, due mainly to 
higher costs. Another reason was a fall of about 
2 per cent in the average price per unit; this was 
because, through the operation of two-part or block 
tariffs, the average price to most consumers falls as 
their consumption rises. 

Sales of electricity were more than 12 per cent up on 
the previous year—greater than had been foreseen— 
but all demands had been met in full. However, this 
unexpectedly large growth in demand needed to be 
given special consideration when the industry was 
making its annual review of new construction 
programmes. 

The Chairman went on to say that the trend in sales 
promised well for the nation. The use of more elec- 
tricity meant greater productivity in industry, agri- 
culture and commerce, and a higher standard of living 
generally. But the country should understand that a 
very heavy programme of capital expansion would be 
needed to keep up with the demand. This called for 
investment on an increasing scale. 


How Mach Capital? 
Sir Robertson referred to the long-term capital 
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development plans drawn up by the industry each year 
and kept under constant review. In 1958 it had become 
necessary to obtain increased borrowing powers. The 
plans at that time showed that £2,130 million of 
capital expenditure would be needed (at 1958 price 
levels) over the seven years to March, 1965. With 
regard to borrowings up to the end of that period, 
Parliament raised the ceiling of the industry's borrow- 
ing powers from £1,400 million to £1,800 million or 
whatever higher figure, up to a limit of £2,300 million, 
might be allowed by the Minister of Power with the 
approval of the House of Commons. At the end of 
March, 1961 the total borrowed stood at £1,624 mil- 
lion. The Electricity Council would soon be seeking 
permission therefore to proceed to the next stage 
of borrowing. 


Self-Financing 

So much for borrowing. The next question was; how 
much should the consumer contribute? When the 
seven-year programme was prepared in 1958 it was 
envisaged that depreciation provisions, surpluses and 
other internal resources would provide about 48 per 
cent of the total capital required. This proportion 
seemed to strike a reasonable balance between the 
consumers’ interest and the need to limit borrowing. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 





TOTAL 
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ELECTRICITY 





Another successful year 
and a tremendous growth in demand 


Sir Robertson drew attention to the following table 
showing how closely actual results had compared with 
estimates over the first three years of the seven-year 
programme. 

1958-59 to 1960-61 


Estimated 
Capital Requirements in 1958 Actual 
m. m. 
Generating Board 584 594 
Twelve Area Boards 263 279 
Working capital variation 3 (—) 29 
850 B44 
Financed from 
Depreciation provisions, 
surpluses and other internal 
resources 380 (448°) 385 (45.6%) 
Net borrowing £470 m. £459 m. 


More Power—More Plant 

However, it was now very clear that the rise in elec- 
tricity consumption could not be satisfied without 
acceleration of plant construction programmes. It was 
expeeted that the industry would have to face a maxi- 
mum demand of over 33,000 MW in the winter of 
1964—65—more than 12 per cent above the forecast 
made in 1958—and the most recent estimatcs suggested 
that subsequently, in the two years to 1966-67, it 
would rise by a further 5,000 MW. 
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The Annual Report of the Electricity Council was presented in 
London on Sept 26th by the Chairman, Sir Robertson King, K.B.E. 
Sir Robertson said that the financial year ended 31st March, 1961, 


had at least two features of some significance. The electricity supply 


industry had as usual shown a surplus after payment of all interest 


charges; and the increase in sales of electricity was the highest 


for ten years. 


In order to meet the necessary programme of power 
stations (conventional and nuclear), transmission lines 
and distribution systems, the estimates made in 1958 
would have to be increased by some £200 million to 
cover the period to the end of 1964-65, and the con- 
tinued rise in maximum demand would call for an 
outlay in excess of £400 million a year on fixed assets 
in the succeeding two years. 

Sir Robertson pointed out that to reach the degree 
of self-financing involved, increasing surpluses were 
needed year by year, these surpluses, together with 
provisions for depreciation, being the main source of 
finance from internal resources. For this reason, and 
to cover increased costs of over £20 million per annum 
from wage and salary increases and a rise in coal 
prices, the Boards had been obliged to announce 
increases in most of their tariffs. Even so, these new 
tariffs had not taken into account cost increases of 
approximately £10 million per annum, arising from 
changes in the tax on fuel oil in the Finance Act, 1961. 


Planned Surpluses 

If cost increases, as they occurred, were not balanced 
by new revenues or even greater economies, more 
money had to be borrowed. The self-financing pro- 
gramme depended on achieving planned surpluses. 

The term “surplus” did not imply something over 
and above the needs of the industry. It was a contribu- 
tion from revenue to capital development. 

The additional capital requirement of £200 million 
above the forecasts to 1964-65 and the heavy pro- 
gramme foreseen for subsequent years called for a full 
financial review, which was taking place in the setting 
of the Government's White Paper on the Financial 
and Economic Obligations of the Nationalised In- 
dustries. As a result financial objectives for the Boards 
would be determined for a period of five years, subject 
to review annually, within a framework settled with 
the Minister of Power. For the industry as a whole this 
would call for increased annual surpluses during the 
period. These higher surpluses would be essential if 
the industry were to achieve a financial performance 
in accordance with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper and if it were to find the capital 
resources it needed, while keeping its borrowings within 
manageable limits. 


Increased Prices not Automatic 

The Chairman explained that the electricity supply 
industry did not think in terms of automatic increases 
in prices to cover increases in costs. There was ample 
evidence of this. Over the last ten years or so, power 
station fuels had risen 60 per cent in price; the cost of 
mechanical and electrical engineering materials had 
risen by 60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively; 
building and civil engineering costs had increased by 
more than 35 per cent and the interest rate on borrowed 


capital had nearly doubled. Against these increases, 
the industry had brought to bear considerable advances 
in technology, in the use of manpower and management 
techniques. As a result, the average price per unit of 
electricity sold to consumers as a whole in 1960-61 
was kept down to 1,480d. as against 1.188d. ten years 
ago, an increase of no more than 25 per cent. It could 
be demonstrated that in relation to the overall level 
of retail prices electricity was actually 16 per cent 
cheaper. The Council considered it part of their duty 
to make known at every level in the industry how large 
a proportion of the nation’s capital was going into 
electricity supply and the importance of ensuring that 
the most economic ways of deploying it were found. 


Most Effective Use of Capital 


The capacity of the supply industry was more fully 
used than most capital assets in British industry. 
Power station plant installed during the last ten years 
or so had worked on a year-round average of 100 hours 
per week. In addition there were special projects 
designed to ease the problem of meeting the daily peak 
loads. For example, the 300 MW pumped storage 
scheme at Blaenau Ffestiniog would enable electricity 
to be generated at peak hours by means of water 
previously pumped up to a high level reservoir by the 
most economical stations in off-peak hours. And again, 
the cross-Channel link with Electricité de France 
would be coming into commission soon. Becalise of 
the differences in the incidence of peak demand in the 
two countries, 160 MW of load could be transferred 
in either direction, with savings te both parties. 
These were on the production side. So far as the 


TRADING RESULTS 
£ million 
1960-41 1959-60 
615 
425 
190 
93 — 


70 163 


Gross income from all 
trading activities 
Operating and other costs 
(excluding depreciation) 


Depreciation _. 104 
Interest and financial 
charges, etc. 


lz 18/& & 


Net surplus—used to finance 
capital requirements _ 27 
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customer was concerned the Area Boards were active 
in promoting those uses of electricity, such as refrigera- 
tion and water heating, which helped to create a 
balanced load. Even more important, they encouraged 
the wider use of storage heating and new industrial 
techniques with loads occuring in off-peak periods, or 
which permitted load reduction at peak times. Follow- 
ing the introduction of special terms for supplies made 
available during specified off-peak periods there had 
been a spectacular increase in the number of off-peak 
units sold. 


Constant Search for Consumer Bestefits 

Sir Robertson King, who retires from the chairman- 
ship of the Electricity Council on 31st December next, 
said that he could talk at length about other major 
achievements of the industry. Such features as: the 
completion of a rural electrification programme by 
which supply had been brought to 85 per cent of all 
farms in England and Wales; the continuing improve- 
ment in the thermal efficiency of power stations; and 
the increasing output of the industry as related to the 
number of employees. He could also refer to some of 
the major probiems facing the industry. In particular, 
the difficulty of achieving a reasonable balance be- 
tween the development of an economical supply 
system and the effect of such development has on the 
beauty of the countryside and other amenities. The 
industry was facing up to these and other problems 
and the striking growth of the research programmes, 
now running at over £2} million a year on revenue 
account, testified to the constant search for new, 
improved and cheeper ways to serve the electricity 
consumer. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION AT YEAR END 
£ million 

1960-41 §=1959-60 

Fixed assets at cost 2,929 
less depreciation and other 

capital provisions 1,004 

Current assets 1,925 

less current liabilities 14 22 


Net assets 1,947 
Financed as follows: 
External borrowings 1,793 


Reserves (other than 
depreciation) 


134 


2,119 1,947 
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first half of 1961, and that much of what was 
comfortably regarded as long-term investment 
was hot money after all. The size of these 
private capital movements, whatever their 
origin, is too great to be ignored. The trade 
balance improved markedly in the first half 
of 1961, though insufficiently and for the 
wrong reasons; but this improvement would 
have been entirely cancelled out, without the 
Ford bid and a special German debt repay- 
ment, by a sudden increase in the net outflow 
of long-term capital. 


* * 7 


Shipbuilding is in for trouble; the fact that 
Mr Marples has commissioned yet another 
report, from a respectable firm of accoun- 
tants, suggests that he is only waiting for 
impersonal proof of the fact that it is high 
prices and long delivery dates which have 
driven British shipping firms abroad to launch 
a massive propaganda attack on both sides of 
the industry. Lord Piercy, however, speaking 
for the Ship Mortgage Company has got in 
first by suggesting that cheap credit matters 
more than anything else and that British ship- 
ping lines should be offered ten-year credits 
on subsidised terms to scrap their old ships 
and order new. 

The suggestion will not amuse Mr Marples 
at all, but it raises two points of interest. The 
first is that the shipbuilding industry is 
already exposed to the kind of competition to 
which all British industry may soon be ex- 
posed, Its traditions, admittedly, are abnor- 
mally old and its order-book, until recently, 
was abnormally long: but this industry's 
behaviour does not suggest that slashing 
tariff cuts will rejuvenate the economy over- 
night. The second is that competitive export 
credit is meaningless under conditions of free 
trade: it is absurd to offer foreign buyers of 
British ships better credit terms than our own 
shipping firms can obtain 


Company News 

Associated Electrical, which barely main- 
tained its dividend last year, has given a 
warning that it may not be able to keep it up 
any longer. 

Vickers has maintained its profit for the 
half-year only because losses on aircraft 
development have been replaced by unprofit- 
able aircraft sales. 


Metal Box has in the end secured Treasury 
permission to set up an Italian factory. 

The latest brewery merger is between Threl- 
falls and Chesters, both operating in Lanca- 
shire. 

Lyons and Schweppes, tired of fighting over 
orange squash, have formed a joint marketing 
company. 

Anglo American, now busily tidying itself 
up to meet the new situation in South Africa, 
has managed to raise $30m in New York for 
Rand Selection. 

Just over 40 per cent of the Doom Dooma 
capital has now succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of Brooke Bond in the face of board- 
room advice to the contrary. Brooke Bond 
are extending their offer by a week in the 
hope of bringing in the waverers, but they 
already hold enough to block the alternative 
plans by the existing directors. 

The Electricity Council report continues the 
conventional success story of a nationalised 
industry: sales up; gross income up; surplus 
down on last year, but still considerable; 
reserves up. Other nationalised industries 
please note the convention. 


The Chess Board 


No. 620 Historical Landmark 


It seems a tall order, yet my headline might be 
applicable to a few games in chess literature such 
as the last of the Lasker-Schlechter match in 
1910, Lasker's win over Capablanca at Peters- 
burg 1914, the 26 (and virtually decisive) game 
in the first Euwe-Alekhine match and, more 
recently, Tal’s sensational win over Spassky at 
Riga 1957, the decider for his second USSR 
championship as well as for the ticket to 
Portoroz and the title-fight to come. Another 
such landmark, undoubtedly, was Reti- 
Capablanca, New York 1924, for this was not 
merely a sensational clash of Reti’s own ‘hyper- 
modern’ system and Capa’s rather more ‘classical’ 
style, it was also the first defeat suffered by 
Capablanca in eight years in the course of which 
he had come to be considered invincible. Well, 
here’s the game. 


1) Ketf3, Kufé: 2) o4, 96; 3) b4, Bg?; 4) Bb2, O-O; 5) 3, b6; 
6) Be2, Bb? (In those days—comments Brinckmann—thai sor 
of opening would cause great masters such as Tarrasch, Rubia- 
stein, Teichmann, to shake their heads incredulously|; 7) O-O, 
46, 8) d3, Kibd?; 9) Kubd2, ¢5; 10) Oc2, Re®: 11) Rfdl!, aS; 
12) a3, b6; 13) Kefl, cS; 14) bS, Kef®; 15) €3, Qc7; 16) d4, Bed; 
17) Qc3. eds; 18) ed:, Kel6)d7 [Tartakower comments that here 
the world champion underrated the finesses of that novel 
strategy: be ought to have played . . . Kre6}; 19) Qd2, cd:; 20) 
Bd4:, Qe4:: 21) Ba?:, Kg7:; 22) Ob2} !, Kg8: 23) Rd6:1, Qs; 
24) Radi, Ra7; 25) Kite}, Qhs; 26) Kid4!, Bg2:; 27) Ke2:, QeS 
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lObviously . Re3:?? is ruled out by 28) fe:, Odi:; 29) Kifst! 
winning the Queen}: 28) Kro4, OcS; 29) Kre6, Rc?; 30) Kic3, 
KteS; 31) R1dS! and the world champion resigned, considering 
that... Ktc4 would be hopeless against 32) ReS:, Ktb2:; 33) 
Rc2, Kta4; 34) KidS, ete. 

I am glad to have some space left for a 
remarkably clearcut and instructive ending won 
by Trifunovic against Matulovic in the re- 
cent Yugoslav championship. /16/3K4/5kIp/ 
bPIBpip! /4P1P1/7P/8/ 

1) Ba?! [The wisdom of this move will be apparent six moves 
taver when the K will need the vacated square as gateway to 
the K-wing], K{6; 2) Kd5, K{5; 3) KceS, Ke6: 4) bS, Kd7?: 5) 
Kb4! (667), Bdl; 6) bé6. Kos; 7) Ko4, Bc2; 8) Kd4, Bd}: 9) 
KeS, Be2. 10) KIS. Bd3; 11) Kf4, Bc2; 12) Kg5, Bb3 tHe can't 
save the P anyway and has to get the B on to the other diagonal 
to guard against the threat of Kh4 and h3}; 13) KhS:, Beé: 14) 
Ke5. Bo8; 15) Kf4, KdS; 16) BbS!, Kc6: 17) Bc?, Kd; 18) 
Ba8!, Ku6; 19) Ke4:, Kd7; 20) Bf6, Ke6; 21) Bd4, Kd6; 22) 
Kf4 resigns. 

Finally (Zilin-Shernov 1960) a delightful illus- 
tration of the zugzwang whip in action /5k2/ 
Iplb2p! /2p3Pp/3piP2/3P4/qiPIQIKB/16/. 


After 1) £6!.Bh3:; White, well aware of 2) 
Kh3: .gf:; leading nowhere, didn’t bother about 
the Bishop, the sequel being 2) Qe5!!,Bd7; 3) 
Kh4! !.b6; 4) Kh5,b5; 5) Kh4!,h5: 6) KhS: and 
Black resigned since his Queen couldn't let go of 
e7, nor could the Bishop move on account of the 
mating threat. 

The 4-pointer for be- 
ginners is a game posi- 
tion in which White 
politely offered a draw. 


A: H. Dintheer 1961 


Black indignantly re- 
fused. How then did 
White prove to his 


opponent that the draw 
could be forced in a 
few moves? B, a draw 
is one of the ‘classics’, 
very instructive and ‘ 
fairly easy for 6 ladder-points, but C, a win. is 
subtle indeed and hardly a bargain at 7 points. 
So I'd better add the useful hint that in both 
variations the Kt will find e6 a mighty useful 
square, Usual prizes Entries by 9 October. 


B: B. Horwitz: /32/piplk3/K2p4/2p!1PR2/8/. 


C: J. Vaneura 1924: /7K1/6P1/2k3K1/16/4r3/ 
16/. 
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A: 1) KuefeS., fe:. 
h6 mating threat. 


B: 1) b4, Kb4:; 2) RcS:, KeS:: 3) b4+¢, Kb4:: 4) Kb2, etc. 


C: 1) KbS, Kd4; 2) Keb, KeS; 3) Kd?, Kf6; 4) Ke8, aS: 5S) 
Kf8, a4, 6) Ke8, a3; 7) Kh?! etc. Or 4). . . Kg; 5) Kf8, Kh6; 
6) Bes, aS; 7) KI7! etc 


An easy lot and plenty of correct solutions; 
prizes: E. A. Barclay-Smith, B. A. Cole, S. N. 
Collings, W. T. Maccall, D. H. R. Stallybrass, 
A. G. Summers. 


2) BeS: won the Q on accoum of the 


ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 477 


Prizes: 
rons 0 
(reat 


ned. Entries to Crossword 477, 
urnstile, London, 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
New Statesman, 
WClI, by first post 10 October. 


ACROSS 
1. Sovereign awards for 
flowers (8). 
5. Collision makes one police- 
man operate (6). 





tm me 
- ee 








9.She works on 12 and 
starts putting in time after 
work (8). 

10. “Nor let the beetle, nor the 
death - moth be Your 
mournful ———’ (Keats) (6). 

12. Instrument for which the 
trumpeter starts in sound 
(9). 

13. A number copy the same 
part of a coat (5). 

14.A number of apprehen- 
sions about the novel (4, 8). 


18.A poet's talk sounding 
like rain? (12). 

21. Novelist in a novel I other- 
wise dislike (5). 

22. Speak softly behind a girl 
and disappear (9). 


24. What is received in the hint 
a keen listener observes (6). 


25. Drive mad or provide 








relaxation (8). 


26.Go where there are bulls 
for such ill-treatment (6). 

27. Paid for something being 
done about fighting (8). 


DOWN 

1. Intricate unless one knows 
the ropes? (6). 

2. Very keen to irritate (6). 

3. A quiet one quietly hold 
tight (5). 

4. His work needs developing 
(12). 

6. Permit love in disorderly 
times to be an excuse for 
kissing (9). 

7. Received perhaps at two 
hundred deep (8). 

8. — girl is discovered out- 

the dance without 
pan (8). 


11. Give to the regions a 
broadcast 


15. Given an obvious start but 
forced into second place 
(9). 

16. Hurrying to compose a 
poem about the rising 
waters (8). 


17. In this district erosion is 
more serious (8). 


19. Disease of a young man in 
springtime (6). 


20. Warmed up, but most of it 
the man consumed (6). 


23. Animal put into pies in the 
Midlands (5). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 475 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 475 
Rev C. H. Owen (nr Stroud) 
Miss C. Muir (Poulton Fylde) 
Mrs 1.N.Jellis (Macclesfield) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


6s. 6d. line ‘average six words), 
= On Box aumber 25 6d 


man. Great Turnstile. 
te HOLbeorn 847] 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER 
SCHOOL OF HISTORY 


The University of New South Wales 
i | fot app nt to 
the position of Senior Lecturer in the 
Schoo: of History. The School not only 
offers pass and honours courses to 
students in the Faculty of Arts, but 
also shares the responsibility of provid- 
ing courses in the humanities for all 
students in scientific and techn ) 

facuites. Applicants should have a 
good honours degree, with research 
and teaching experience. The Schoo! is 
at present extending its teaching com- 
mitments in the Faculty of Arts, and 
has a particular need for a Senior Lec- 
turer to take a third year course in 
medieval European history. Applicants 
with qualificauons and resea inter- 
ests in other fields will, however, also 
be considered. Other relevani ficids 
include Pacific (but not Australian) 
history, early modern European history, 
Asian history, and the history of ideas. 


Salary: £A2,599 range £A3,049 per 
annum 


Commencing salary will be determined 
by qualifications and experience. 
The successful applicant will be eligible, 
subject to ng a medical examina- 
tion, to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund 
First class ship fares to Sydney of 
appointee and his family will be paid. 


4 copies of applications (including the 
lodged 





names of 2 referees) should be 

with the Agent General for New South 
Wales, 56-57 Strand, London, WC2, 
and a copy forwarded by airmail to the 
Appointments Section, The University 
of New South Wales, Box 1, Post Office, 
Kensington, NSW, to reach there before 

31 October 1961. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
THE VILLAGE COLLEGE, 
BASSINGBOURN 


Applications are invited for the 

TUTOR FOR PURTHER EDUCA- 
TION at THE VILLAGE COLLEGE, 
BASSINGBOURN, from 1 January 


1962. 
Bassingbourn Village College was 
opened in 1954 and accommodates 
both a Secondary Modern School of 
some 300 boys and girls from fourteen 
smal! villages and a centre for even- 
ing classes and other activities, the 
whole making a varied programme of 
provision for leisure. Classes and other 
activities per ae Youth Clubs are 
also promoted in the constitucat 


villages. 
The Tutor will be responsible, under 
the Warden of the Village College, 
for the organisation of Further Educa- 
tion and the Youth Service throughout 
the area served by the College and will 
also assist in oo Seeaeny Modern 


i. 
Salary according to Burnham Scale for 
Grade ‘B’ Assistants in Establishments 
for Further Education: £700 to £1,150, 
with appropriate additions for degree 
and training. 
Further particulars and application 
forms which should be returned by 
16 October, may be obtained from the 
Chief Education Officer, Shire Hall, 
bridge. 
G. D. EDWARDS, 
Chief Education Officer. 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
DUBLIN 


VACANCIES FOR UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES AND OTHERS 


A competition for 5 posts as 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER will 
begin on 31 October 1961. The com- 
petition is open to men and women 
who on 1 November 1961 were 20 
years and under 26 years and 


fa) who hold a FIRST OR SECOND 
CLASS HONOURS UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE, or an equivalent quali- 
fication, or 


(>) who are established Civil Servants 
with certain service. 


Pay: £780 rising to £1,100 (woman or 
unmarried man) or £1,360 (married 
man). Plus Children’s allowances. 


Prospects: Promotion guaranteed after 
7 years if certified suitable. 


Tests: Essay, Précis and Interview. 
Qualifying test in Irish. 


Intending candidates should write to 

Civil Service Commission, 45 Upper 

O'Connell Street, Dublin, 1. The latest 

time for the acceptance of completed 

application forms is 5 p.m. on 
13 October 1961. 


Further competitions will be held in 
the Autumn of 1962 and 1963. It is 
hoped to offer not less than 4 posts on 
each occasion. Details wilh be 
announced in due course. 


OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited from men and 
women for appointment as SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORKER for work among 
children failing to benefit from or to 
attend school. Applicants should have 
the Social Science Diploma or other 
suitable Local Government Examina- 
tion qualification. Previous experienct 
in the field of socia) welfare and case 
work enquiry among children and 
parents and involving home visiting is 
looked for 


Salary scale. APT Tl £815 to £960 p.a. 
Travelling and subsistence allowances 
in accordance with the Council’s scale 
will be paid 
Application forms which must be 
returned not later than 6 October 1961 
may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope 
A. R. CHORLTON, 
Director of Education. 
County Offices, Oxford. 





WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL TRAINING 
COLLEGE 


This College is now in process of 
expansion and by September 1962 will 
have over 300 students. 
Applications are invited for the 
following posts: 

(1) Senior Lecturer responsible for 
Drama (man or woman) to be taken 
up not later than September 1962 

and before then if ible. 

(2) Lecturer (man) for Religious Fdu- 
cation with Education and/or 
English for January 1962. 

(3) Lecturer (woman) for Physical 
Education with particular interest 
in Dance and Games for January 
1962 

Further particulars and application 

forms which must be returned by 

16 October obtainable from the Prin- 

cipal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, Nr 

Wakefield Candidates who have pre- 

viously applied for posts 1 and 2 and 

wish to renew their application need 
only send a postcard. 








CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited from MEN 
of experience for the new post of 
ASSISTANT TUTOR { YOUTH 
ORGANISER with some teaching 
duties at the Village College, Bottis- 
ham. The Village College is a mixed 
Secondary Modern School by day and 
a community centre for young people 
and adults in the evenings. The person 
appointed will have the particular task, 
1 rden, of extending and 
Sovetonen youth activities at the Vil- 
lage and in the surrounding 
area, and he wil! assist the Tutor in the 
work of Further Education. To 
strengthen the link between school and 
youth work he will also undertake 
some teaching in the soe rng " 
according to Burnham le for 
Grade ‘A’ Assistants in Establishments 
for Further tion. 
Forms of application, which should 
be returned by 14 October, and further 
Particulars, may be obtained from the 


Education Officer, Shire Hail, . 


G. D. EDWARDS, 
Chief Education Officer. 








OUSEFATHERS and Mothers required 

young adult spastic centre; active social 
life, cong | sur Jings. Apply Warden, 
Coombe Farm Spastic Centre, Oaks Road, 
Croydon 


GECRETARY required for Local Assovia- 
tions Organiser, National Association 
for Mental Health. This is a new i 








HATFIELD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
. Herts 
Principal: Dr W. A. J. Chapman, 
M.Sc.(Eng.) 
LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 
Applications are invited from women 
gtaduates for this post in the Depart- 
t of Business and Social Studies. 
Applicants should have business and 
teaching experience and be able to teach 
for the National Diploma and Certifi- 
cate m Business Studies and Shorthand 
and Typewriting. 
Otay £1,370-£1,550. Details obtainable 
tom the Academic Registrar. 





JOSEPH ROWNTREE MEMORIAL 
TRUST 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Director of the Joseph Rown- 
tree Memorial Trust at York. 

person appointed will assist the Trust's 
Director in implementing under the 
Trustees’ direction the powers to en- 
gage in socia) research and experiment 
contained im the Joseph Rowntree 
Memoria] Trust Act 1959 


Applicants should have an Honours 


be 

interested in the development of social 

institutions and their impact on those 
are intended to serve. 


Applications, which should include the 
names two persons to whom refer- 
ence may be made, should be sent to 
the Secretary, Joseph Rowntree Mem- 

i . Beverley House, Shipton 
Road, York, from whom further details 
of the post and of the Trust's work 

may be obtained. 





ESSEX 


THURROCK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WOODVIEW,. GRAYS 


Principal, J. C. Williams, BA (Hons.) 
BSc. (Econ.) (Hons.), Dip. Ed. FIL 
Required 1 January 1962 
SENIOR LECTURER IN LIBERAL 
AND GENERAL STUDIES to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the teaching of 
English and General Studies throughout 
a large college and to encourage the 
development of a liberal education for 
students undertaking technical courses. 
Applicants should have a general 
interest in Social Science, Arts, Creative 
Arts, Engineering and Science, and 
Commerce, and academic qualifications 
im at least one of these fields 


Salary within scale £1,550 x £50(4) to 
£1,750 p.a 


Assistance towards removal expenses 
will be considered 
Details and application forms from the 
College Clerk at the College. Closing 
date 6 October 1961. 





ESSEX 


COURTS YOUTH CENTRE, 
OCKENDEN 


Applications are invited for the post of 
full-time DEPUTY WARDEN (female) 
at this Centre, which offers formal 
classes in Commercial and other sub- 
jects, and recreational activities, for 
over six hundred members. Candidates 
should hold a Degree. Teaching Certi- 
ficate or Diploma/Certificate in Social 
Studies or Youth Leadership, and must 
have had experience in Youth Work 
and/or teaching. Salary £520 x £27 10s. 
(16) x £401) to £1,000 pa., with 
additions for training and Graduate 
qualifications, if in accordance with 
Burnham Further Education Salary 
Report conditions 


Purther details and application forms 
obtainable from the Divisional Educa- 
tion Officer, Upminster Court, Hall 
Lane, Upminster, Essex. Closing 

9 October 196] a 





ment which will carry with it scope for 
initiative in an expanding field. Shorthand/ 
typing necessary. Salary in range £572-£624 
p.a. Superannuation and generous leave. 
Applications with full particulars and copies 
of 2 references to the Office 

Queen Anne St, London, W1. 


wanted to generally assist proprietress 
of 600-year-old country licensed restaurant 
6 mis Canterbury. Own room Good pros- 
pects. Will accept woman with child(ren) if 
prepared to complete conversion of 





tional living accommodation. Box 5881 








VACANCIES FOR SENIOR CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS 
(SALARY WITHIN RANGE £940-£1,300) 


London County Council invites applications for positions of Senior Child 

Welfare Officers in Children’s Department. Persons appointed wil! supervise 

work of five child welfare officers. Candidates must have had field experience 

of work with deprived children and their families, preferably in a supervisory 

capacity; possession of the Home Office Certificate or Certificate in Applied 
Social Studies an advantage. 


Application form (returnable by 16 October 1961) from Children’s Officer, 
(E.1/N/2638/9), County Halil, Westminster Bridge, SEL. 








NTELLIGENT woman with personality | it 





AMERICA 
Mrs James Davis (ACCS), 
Principal 


THE OVERSEAS STAFF AGENCY, 


is available at her office here to dis- 
suitable child care and secretariai 


vacancies. 
ITALY - —_ as mother’s 


cuss 
helps 
au pairs. 


45 Church Street, 


Please write to 
Rickmansworth, for an appoinunent. 





NIVERSITY of Sy . Applications 
are invited for: (1) McCaughey 
Chair of English Literawre and 
Language (vacant on the appomtment of 
Protessor A. G. Mitchel) as Deputy Vice- 
)». @) The Challis Chair of 





bmitting their 
ation is available from 
tion of Universities of 


1 Studies hacsmag 
. rer in 
pt oe ad Applications are invited for 


ealth. Mariborou; 

House, Pall Mall, London. SWI. Avie. 
tions close. in Australia and london. on 
15 November 1961 

‘CTORIA University of Wellington, 

New Zealand Chair of Political ny 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above-mentioned post which is at pre- 
sent vacant, owing to the sudden death of 
Professor K. J. Scott. The appointee will be 
required to act as Head of the School of 


——- Science and Public Administra- 
ion, 


the ary. Assoc- 

niversities of the British Com- 

th. (Branch Office), Marlborough 

meng eee Rg 3 Tengen, SW1, Applica- 
c -in i 

— 4 Guseer eke land and in London 


oom. (Resident, married or 
ingle requi to make up comple- 
thent of four at Mayford, Woking, Surrey, 
r approved school for 110 

Ability to supervise leisure activities, 
recreation etc. essential Work 

conely and genuine 


ie 
a3 
eg 
z 


bad 
_ 


i 


: 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL—contiaued 








BC sogetene Producer /Programme Assist- 
B ant connection with the Overseas 
Educational Transcription Scheme operated 
jointly by BBC and British Council for 
supply of educational recordings to overseas 
areas which are short of specialist teachers. 
The records: are intended both for broad- 
casting and for direct use in schools and 
training colleges. Duties will include plan- 
ning, commissioning, editing and production 
of educational programmes. Applicants, 
who should be graduates, should have had 
considerable experience of teaching either 
English or Science ‘to children for whom 
English is not the mother tongue. Salary 
£1925 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annua! increments 
to £2,225 max. p.a. Requests for applica- 
tion forms and further particulars (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.436 N.Stm) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
WI, within five days “ath 


B® uires Producer, Schoo! Broadcast- 
inn Department (Sound) to produce 
dramatic and semi-dramatic progtammes 
over a very wide and varied field. Expected 
also to contribute to the Department's work 
in some other way, ¢.g. as scriptwriter. 
Production experience essential, a degree, 
teaching experience, literary ability desir- 
able lary £1,380 (possibly higher 

qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,780 max. p.@. 
Requests for application forms and further 
particulars (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 61.G.437 N.Stm) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W1, within 5 days. 


BC has vacancies in its African Service 

(British subjects only). (a) Producer. 
Duties include writing and producing talks, 
interviews and discussions on a wide variety 
of subjects, particularly current affairs, for 
programmes broadcast to East and West 
Africa. Candidates must have proven writ- 
ing ability, wide interests, particularly in 
the political sphere, and »0d general 
knowledge African affairs ecent 
experience in Fast or West Africa desir- 
able. (6) Producer/Language Supervisor. 
Duties include writing, adaptation and pro- 
duction of talks and feature programmes, 
language supervision and co-ordination of 
duties of the Swahili staff engaged on trans- 
lation and broadcasting. Recent experience 
im at least one of the East African Terri- 
tories and Higher Standard Swahili essen- 
tial. Keen interest in, and knowledge of, 
African and international affairs. Journal- 
istic and broadcasting experience an advan- 
tage. Starting salary both posts £1,380 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope, quot- 
ing reference 61.G.453 N.Stm and indicat- 
ing post applied for) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
WI, within five days 


GHORTHAND-typists. | Temporary. 105 
p.m. GK Bureau, MUSeum 6858. 





T® National Pederation of Housing 
Societies invites applications for the 
newly created posts of Deputy Director and 

mt Officer for Old People's 
Housing. Federation (recognised under 
the Housing Act 1957 as the central organ- 
isation for non-profit h ing) is ¢ d 
its organisation to launch and direct a 
national campaign for providing both 
family housing and housing suitable for old 
people through housing associations and 
co-partnerships. The Deputy Director 
(appointment initially for three years) will 
be based at the Federation's offices in 
central London. Applicants should be of 
proved administrative ability but experience 
of housing work not essential. The Develop- 
ment Officer will be responsible under the 
Director for three to five year campaign to 
promote new associations for housing the 
elderly and while based in London will be 
required to travel widely. Applicants should 
have some knowledge of old people's hous- 
ing. Salary for both appointments not less 
than £1,500 but consideration will be given 
to experience and qualifications. Age 35-55. 
Application forms can be obtained from, 
and should be returned to, the Secretary to 
the Federation, 12 Suffolk Street, London, 
SW1, before 16 October 1961. 


E Past London Family Service Unit 
requires a part-time worker to super- 
vise the programme of activities (small 
roups) for the children of Unit families. 
orker to be responsible for close liaison 
between the family caseworkers and a team 
of voluntary helpers who work with the 
children. Hours to be a Apply 71 
Vallance Road, London, E 


ELL-known London Advertising 
Agency wants an ‘Electronic Brain’ 
who can write. The most important quali- 
fications are: a wide knowledge of elec- 
tronics and experience as a writer on a 
newspaper or periodical or in an advertisin 
agency. This is an important and unusua 
position. The work will be varied and 
creatively stimulating. Salary will be good. 
Write fully to Copy Director, Box 5923. 
KILLED woman writer wanted by estab- 
lished Public Relations Company. 
Prospects and salary outstanding for the 
right person. Please send details of career 
and salary required to Box 5890. 
PROFESSIONAL journalist wanted by 
established Public Relations Company. 
Prospects and salary outstanding for the 
right man. Please send details of career and 
salary required to Box 5889. 
E Council for Education 
Citi hip has interesti secretarial 
vacancy for young woman who rates the 
value of her job above its remuneration 
ic. £383 10s.-£455 p.a. (starting salary 
according to qualifications), Varied oppor- 
tunities including foreign travel and pro- 
motion to higher grade. School leaver with 
good shorthand/typing considered. Further 
details on lication to The Secretary, 
CEewc, 25 aries Street, London, WI. 














in World 





Administrative 
Trainees 


THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL invites applications 
for three posts of Administrative Trainee. Applicants 
should normally be aged under 28. A period of experi- 
ence in employment, not necessarily in industry, would 
be an advantage. The qualifications required are: 


Either 


a first or second class honours degree, 


Or 


a professional qualification in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Management, Adminis- 
tration or Electrical Engineering. 


@ Appointments will be in the salary range £690-£740, accord- 


ing to qualifications and experience. 


obtainable from: 


Further particulars 


The Establishments Officer, 
The Electricity Council, 
Winsley Street, 
London, W.1. 


quoting ref. NS/129. Closing date for the receipt of applica- 


tions 7th October, 1961. 





don area, postcards and greeting cards. 
ion basis. Box 6008. 

SECRETARY required by old established 

all party organisation in international 
relations field. Exciting experience for 
enterprising person willing to accept small 
salary and give hard work and long hours. 
Experience in administration, public rela- 
tions and politics desirable. Send details to 
Box 5917. 


“A&A UTHOR, journalist, poet needs secre- 
tary. Part- or possibly full-time. Good 
shorthand, personable. Box 5781. 


A® publishers require traveller for Lon- 
Cc 








GERMAN Shorthand-typist required by 
Engineering Company near Victoria 
Station. Apply Box 5990 


IRTMAN Bureau invites secretaries 
aged 18-40 seeking really well-paid posts 
to call at 78 George St, WI. HUN. 0676. 


“THEATRE agent requires part-time ‘secre- 
tary. 2-6 p.m. (Monday to Friday). 
Salary £5. Tel.: KNI. 5851. 


Po. or Part-time Tutor for Shorthand 
classes required for West End School. 
We would consider a good secretary willing 
to teach this subject. Telephone HYD. 6524. 


Gecaetany required, able to work 
independently. Shorthand/Typing, able 
to contro! staff and filing, knowledge of 
Zionism and Israel affairs essential. Apply 
by letter to Jewish Agency, Aliyah Dept, 
217 Tottenham Court Rd, W1. 


OMPOSITORS & Intertype Operator 
required (LTS). Part Pacifist work. 
Good wages and conditions. Goodwin Press 
Ltd, ARC. 1116. 135 Fonthill Rd, Ldn, N4. 
UBLISHING. Small-scale publisher 
university and educational books, 
Bloomsbury, needs junior lady assistant 
general duties. Varied work and oppor- 
tunities. Might suit school leaver or grad- 
uate, 18-22, with scholarly interests. Typing 
or willingness to learn it essential. Write 
stating quals and sal. expected. Box 5858. 
EXPERIENCED Shorthand-typist / Secre- 
tary with some knowledge of book- 
keeping and invoicing reqd by Engineering 
Co. nr Victoria Stn. Five-day wk. Box 5893. 


Comer TENT secretary reqd in Hamp- 
stead Architects’ office. Male or female. 
Age immaterial. Refs reqd. HAM. 8226. 


TELLA Fisher Bureau find rmanent 
career jobs, secretaria! and clerical, for 
men and women; 436 Strand, WC2 (almost 
facing Charing Cross station). TEM. 6644. 


E Liberal Synagogue, St John’s Wood 

Road, NWS, invites applications for 
Personal Secretary to the Senior Minister. 
Competent, experienced lady of good educa- 
tion, preferably in thirties, for responsible 
appointment. Congenial conditions - 5-day 
week. Apply in first instance to Mr Cross, 
CUN. 5181 


GENUINE selection of attractive office 

posts. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 
Sa Princes St, Hanover Sq., W1 (opp. 
Dickins & Jones), HYD. 6471. 


CLERK-Typist reqd to take charge of 

membership records. Interesting and con- 
genial post. 5-day week. Rationalist Press 
Assoc., 40 Drury Lane, WC2. COV. 2077. 


MEDICAL Secretaries & Receptionists 
urgently required for Doctors and 
Hospita!s. Perm. & temp. M. & S. Agency. 
32 Queen Victoria St, EC4. CITy 7131 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 








NUSUAL and interesting position with 

pest salary reqd by intelligent and per- 
sonable young -lady solicitor (honours); 
willing to consider anything. Box 5870. 


WOMAN seeks editorial post in pub- 

¥ lishers where opportunities to use 
writing ability - juvenile or adult fiction 
preferred. Five years’ teaching, two years 
editorial (children’s educ. pubins), and 
wide free-lance journalistic exper. Bow'895 


OOD sh./typist wd like 12/16 hours’ 
work wkly, morns. Perm. Box 594 


SCHOOLS 
URGESS Hill Schooi at High Canons, 
Freedom and self 








N EXCITING new approach to winter- 

sports! Ski-Plan holidays in Austria - 
15*days from only £29 15s. = including 
travel, full pension, ski-school, hire of skis 
with safety bindings! Wide i of 
centres. Write for our free full colour 
brochure. Ski-Plan Ltd, Ref. NS2, 47 Beau- 
champ Place, London, SW3. KNIL 4243. 


IROTRAVEL have something tor every- 
one. Write now for your copy of our 
1961 booklet ‘Better Holidays’. vel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxtord Circus, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN. 3101. 


PPANDOL. S. France. Charming villa 10 
yds sea. B. & b. from 12s. 6d. Full 
details Box 5847. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 











UIET house, quiet leafy road, Ealing. 
Newly furn. single room and kit. 
3 gns. p.w. ALP. 2789 or write Box 5905. 


wil. Two unfurn. rooms, share k. and 
b. £3 excl. of gas and elec. Mother 
and child preferred. Box 5942. 


ARGE bright bed-sitter West Hamp- 
stead, 4 gns inc. light, use of kitchen, 

bathroom, etc. MAL 7168. 

SMALL room Highgate, h. & c., c.h., 
share k. & b. 1 woman. 50s. Box 5839. 
ICTORIA. Two bedroom flat. Fourth 
male — share with engineers and 

eon. Eent © 99. TAL. Soe. 

NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 300 
double and single rooms, £5 full board. 

12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634. 


HARMING attic flatlet, Ige bright rm, 
small kit'ette. Nr Heath & buses West 
End, City. £3 wkly. 1 person. Box 5945. 
HREE rooms to let, private hse Wim- 
biedon. Suit 2/3 friends sharing. From 
2 gns each, incl. heat. WIM. 0367 evenings. 


OUNG business or prof. gentleman 
Gewish) offered well-furnished sunny 
divan-room in modern flat. C.h., c.h.w., 
use k./b. Plus homely atmosphere. Near 
"bus, Underground. Hampstead. Box $939. 


HAMPSTEAD. | Single divan-room for 
woman. All facs. £2 p.w. Box 5930. 





OOM, well-furnished, in bachelor’s flat. 
"Phone CHIswick 6521. 


TQACING Woods. Newly decorated ige 
sele (£3 5s.) or dble (£3 15s.) b/s., and 
kitchen. Use bath. TUD. 7396 


@EA-Mill House, Yarmouth, 1OW, avail. 
Oct.-March, all mod. con., tel., studio, 
garage, suit family. 3 ens. Box 5729 


ANGUAGES Teacher (lady) living on 

Italian Riviera has nice bed-sitting 
room, in modern house, to let from 
October. 7,000 Italian lire per week, with- 
out food, plus 150 lire per day for heating 
when necessary. Italian, French and 
German conversation. Erna Saaler, Via 
della Liberta 92/52, Rapallo, Italy. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


COMPANY Executive, 31, recently 
‘ arrived from New Zealand desires 
private board in good home or willing to 
share a flat with another executive or prof. 
man. Reasonably central. Box 5879 








, 31, & wife sk flat, 3 rms, share b.. 
ar London Univ. 9 mths, Box 5819. 


CAS. use consulting room in London 
reqd by psychologist. Box 5799. 
Crrmasiic Australian girl wants s/c. 
room or flat, under £5. MIL. 2071. 

OUNG painter and wife, no children, 
require s/c. living/working accom. 
Premium available. Phone BRI. 8645. 
APANESE University lecturer, married, 
baby. seeks s/c. furn. flat incl. bath & 
w.c., for 19 months. Max. rent 7} gns. 
North London. MAI. 7285 evenings 
USINESS lady requires unfurnished or 
part-furnished room, quiet well-run 
house, London area. Box 5844 
OUNG lady graduate reqs flat for two, 
furn or unfurn., very reas. rent, within 
easy distance Baker St, and University of 
London. 1 year or more. Box 5845. 
WRITER: wife (musical) and dog seek 
quiet furnished cottage/flatlet. West 
Country. Long let, low rent. Box 5872. 





Well End, Barnet. 
government. Boarders and day child 
Boys & girls 7-18 years. El Stree 5560 
S' CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 
” co-education 5 to 18 years in an open- 
air atmosphere of ordered freedom. High 
standards of creative work and achieve- 
ment leading to Universities and satisfy- 
ing careers. N. King Harris, MA o eP 
EW Sherwood School, co-educational, 
progressive, parent-owned, ha: at the 
moment limited vacancies for boarders. 
Epsom 9619. 
STEINER Schools Fellowship. Education 
_ for children from Nursery Class to 
University entrance. Information regarding 
the educational work of Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lecturers 
etc., obtainable from Secretary, Wynstones 
l, Whaddon, Gloucester 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


Rou. Ceyion. Malaya, Australia. Pas- 
sage av. to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian Natl Travels Ltd, 25 
Bloomsbury Way, WCl. HOL. 1193. 











TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
A =< Agency: typewriting, duplicat- 
f% ing. 18 Hanover St, WI. MAY. 5091. 
gran McDougall for typing, .translations, 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 

sington Church St, W8. WES. 5809. 
UPLICATING, shorthand, — typing, 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N11. ENTerprise 3324. 
MBS Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
+ you. 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588, 
AcusatTe professional typewriting, 
highly recommended by famous authors 
& publishers. Novels, plays, poetry, theses 
etc. Revision/editing ts D. Shirley, 138 
Green Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 
ANUSCRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 12 
4¥2 Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. 
MPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS, 
_Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 2659. 
Ove Service - any job at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW1, VIC. 7333, 





LECTURES ete.—continued from p.460 
"AQJEST Africa - Problems of the New 

Nations’. Lord Hemingford, yr 
man of Africa addresses 


Westminster at Victoria ain Ss 
Chesham Place, SWI, om Tuesday, 3 
October, 8 p.m. All welcome. 


r Peace Possible? Films & discussion. 
Peace Pledge Union. Mon. 2 Oct., 
16 Westbourne Park Rd, W2. BAY ‘2086. 


LLSTENING Meetings. Lecture /Demon- 
strauon by Dr Rachel Pinney. Hor- 
sham Town Hall 8 p.m. Sun. 8 Oct., Bec- 
kenham Town Hall 7.30 Tues. 10 Oct., 
Staines Town Halli 7.30 Mon. 23 Oct., 
Saffron Walden Friends House 7.30 Tues. 
24 Oct., Harrow, Belmont Assembly Hal) 
7.30 Sat. 28 Oct., Chelmsford Cannons 
Restaurant, Duke St. 7.30 Mon. 30 Oct., 
Dorking Masonic Hall 7.30 Mon. 20 Nov. 
And others as fixed. Also Kensington Cen- 
tral Library 8 p.m. Tues. 17 Oct.: an ex- 
periment in Listening Technique applied to 
a debate. Subject: The Bomb. Organised 
by local CND. 


PUsHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 
Gdns, Wil. PARK 7696. Fri. 29 Sept., 
8 p.m. Pushkin Club Journey to Russia - 
1961 - Impressions. Fri. 6 Oct., 8 p.m 
Unique Piano Recital by N. Orloff: Chopin. 
pn by programme, apply Se Secretary 


VIEW of Science Fducation in the US’ 

by W. O. Ruffle, Science Adviser, 
Middlesex Education Committee. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street 
entrance, Wednesday, 4 October at 6.30 
p.m. Admission free. 


“RT Workers “Guild, 6 “Queen Square, 
WCl. Open Meeting, 6 October 1961, 
6.30 for 7 p.m. Subject: Stable Standards 
and Fleeting Fashion: An illustrated dis- 
cussion between Prof. N. Pevsner and Mr 
Peter Clarke. Visitors welcome. No tickets 


A®t Film Show arr Finsbury Art Group 
(Chairman Eric Newton) incl. Lascaux 
Cave Drawings and Barbara Hepworth 
Sculpture. Finsbury Central Library, Skinner 
St, ECl. (mr Town Hall, Rosebery Ave.) 
Mon. 2 Oct. 8.30. Non-members Is. 6d 


UDDHIST Society, 5&8 Eccleston Sa. 

SW1. Public Lecture, Wed. 4 Oct., 6.30 
p.m. ‘Japanese Zen’, Miss P. T. N. Kennett 
Also Saturday 7 Oct. 3 p.m.. Children’s 
Class. Send 4s. for ‘The Middle Way’ 
a a TAT. 1313 


MMORTALITY’. Speaker: Dr Alfred 
Torrie. Sunday 1 Oct. at 6.30 pm., 
Friends House, Euston. Rd, London, NWI 


PIRITUALISM proves survival 
and demonstrations daily 
HO. 33 Belgrave Square. SW! BEL 


HAT Is Theosophy?’ Public lecture 

1 Oct. 8 p.m. Free literature. Sac 

ULT, Queen’ s Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688 
iwc Public Lecture. Free. H. J. Bell, 

FRGS: ‘The Child in Society’. 8.30. Pri 

6 Oct. 62 Queen's Gardens, W2. PAD ( 0688 














Lectures 
London 
3351 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


Ppekocrt SSTVE League and Joint Council 
for Development of General Educa- 
tion: Joint Conference. High Leigh, Hod- 
desdon. Herts, 27 to 29 October. ‘Education 
in a Technological Age’: dealing with the 
possibility of a ‘liberal’ education today 
Dr James Hemming, Pdward Britton, Caro- 
line Nicholson, Roy Prideaux. Members, 
£4 4s.. others £4 14s. Full fee to Dr F. A 
Seeley, 38 Primrose Gardens, NW3 


AMPSTEAD New End School, 7.30 
Tuesdays “Music - Improvisation’ 
Thursdays ‘French Literature’. Golders 
Green | ibrarv, 8.0. Mondavs ‘Literature of 
the 1890's". Tuesdavs “Genlogy’. Thursdays 

“Britain in the 1960's’. WEA. SPF. 5850 

THe RE is still time to join a WFA Clas< 
in Central London. Art & Music 

Appreciation. Literature. Politic<. etc. Full 

particulars: M. N. Kavanaeh. 219 Church 

Rd, Leyton, F10. 
USSIAN Classes for 
mencing 16 October. Full details from 

Principal, Languaee Tuition Centre, 26-32 

Oxford St, W1. (Tel.: LAN. 1005). 

G* RMAN by retired LCC teacher. Write 
Miss S._N.. 154 Westbourne Grove, W1!1 
USSIAN. Beginners’ 18-lesson postal 
course with individual tutorial help. £3 

Write Director of Studies. Dept VH7 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (est. 1894), 

EDUCATE D Russian-born lady, W3 area. 
gives Russian conversation le<sons 

Fees mod. Box 5846 
RENCH conversation wanted (exch for 
Engl.). Also Enclish tuition given to 

foreigners. MAI. 4583 bef. 10 a.m./eves 
AVIES'S Trainine Course (evenine) for 
prospective Teachers of Fnelish to 

Foreigners. 4 October to 6 December Parti- 

culars from Davies's. 54 Hyde Park Gate. 

SW7_ (KNightsbridge 6833). 


PANISH Italian. French German Small 

classes for heeinners. intermediate. and 

Pronunciation with tane record- 

ers International Laneusee Centre 40 
Shaftesbury Avenue. WI GER. 9441 


KOMETA is the magazine for you if you 
are learning Russian at or at 
school. Here is Russian you will want to 
read, written very simply and iMustrated 
with many recent photographs. Write for 
a specimen copy of the magazine and details 
of subscription rates to: Mary Glasgow & 
Baker Lid, 140 Kensington Church St, W8 


beeinners com- 
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——y" Tuition Centre, ates ¢ of 
oreign Languages, School 

for Foreign Nationals, Students’ 

26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All 
foreign languages in day and evng classes 
OF private lessons, inners a all grades. 
Daily classes in English and 

bridge Univ. Certificates. jong 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


RENCH Conversation Classes. Day, 
evening and tunch-time classes. Private 
lessons Beginners to Advanced; al) with 
French teachers, Correspondence courses. 
Mentor, |} Charing Cross Road, London, 
WC2 ‘opp. Garrick Theatre). (IRA _ 2044). 


TALIAN Jessons by expd native teacher; 
* Speedy results guaranteed. _Box 5704 ay 
FPRENCH, German. Engl. etc. Quick meth- 

od. Elocution. West London Looe, 
Ctre 316 Old Brompton Rd, SWs. FRE. 3420 


Tuition by Post for GCE, , Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Diplomas, Law, Profess caanis. 
Mod. tees. Prosp (mention exam.) from 
& W. Shaw Pletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


pvr NSIVE Secretarial Courses. "Gregg “& 
Pitman Shorthand. Frances King Secre- 
tarial School, la Harrington «oad, Lon- 
don, SW7 KEN 4771. 


SECKETARIAL “Training especially ‘tor 
umiversity graduates, and older students, 
six-month and imtensrve 1i4-week courses. 
Write Organising Secy, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Ave, WIl. PARK 4654. 


‘OUCH-typing and/or Pitman’ " Short- 
hand. Private tuition BA Yswater 1786 


Tovar typing. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Miss Sutton, FI Axman 7967. 


I 1 + New Courses using modern methods. 

Send for Free Guide and Tests. Thames 
Tutorial College (Dept N.S.3), 40 Russell 
Street, Reading 


IBLE Study: Correspondence Course 
Free on application to: Miss K. Wal- 
37 Edith Street West Bromwich 


“PANISH Guitar Lessons, Auth Span. 

meth. Personal & class lessons by Len 
Willams. Apply free booklet cont. ‘His- 
tory of the Guitar’, Spanish Guitar Centre, 
6 Cranbourne St, WC2 COV. 0754 


ARPSICHORD. Private tuition in Lon- 
don. Write stating previous experience 
to Box 9900 


ford 


OUNG composer gives lesson in piano, 
clarinet, and theory. LAD. 0568. 


*XPERT tuition m imterpretation and 

technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leschetizky Method Tanya Polunin, 
tRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd. _London, wi 


VENING Drama School. Vacancies for 
term com. Sept. Complete course. No 
experience required. Mountview Theatre 
Club, 104 Crouch Hill. NS (MOU. 5885) 


RAMA in the East End! Toynbee 

School of Drama offers full 2 year 
Acting Course, evenings only. Course also 
Theatrecraft (stage props, mask- 
making, stage jewellery, millinery). Incl. 
fee 25s. yearly. Few vacancies also in Toyn- 
bee Players, experienced actors, actresses. 
Write Brenda Bourdon, 8 Rutherford 
House, Brady St, El 


PERSONAL 


overs 


ANTI D: A Roman ‘Catholic F Foster 

Home. Cheryl is an attractive coloured 
child af 10 months with good background. 
Her parents cannot provide far her and like 
all children she needs the love of a mother 
and father and the security of a good home. 
Can you provide these things? If so please 
contact the County Children’s Officer, 50 
Moss Street, Paisley, who will be glad to 
give further information. 


ME D marriage (Quaker /Jewish), , 30's, 

smal! family and all mod. con., wish to 
meet similar couples threatened by onset 
premature middle-aged inertia. Wide inter- 
ests: arts, politics, children, etc. Anti- 
bomb, of course. NW Middlesex Box 5732. 


OUSE ‘sharing. with view to forming 

community, offered by retired College 
lecturer (f.) to individuals or couples, W. 
Riding area. Box 5944. 


RITISH Association ~ Granada Lectures. 
Third series annual lectures, “Com- 
munication in the Modern World’, Guild- 
hall, London, Tues., 3 October. Sir James 
Gray. “The Language of Animals’, 8. 30 ) p.m. 


CAREER at 40 or even 50? You still 

can start Or resume a ——— career. 
Learn Shorthand - or the simpler Speed- 
writing - and typing - and audio typing. A 
special 10 weeks mornings only course for 
the over 40s commences on Monday 2 Octo- 
ber. Lansdowne Secretarial Centre, 287 
Oxford St, . London, wi HYDe Park 7950. 


ARTIST pe potter with some ‘capital wishes 
to meet another. Box 5906. 


RROPRIETRESS of small! schoo! uires 
Tr to run business side; m 
ts but happy life. Box Box S911. 


SPICE, quiet, furn., ar BM, available 
as s refuge for or writer, Box 5 


Aa upright « or small grand piano seeking 
temporary home shd phone FRE. 8849. 


"A TTIC/Spare/Work | room/s wanted for 
studio. (Part- furn.) Box 58 77, 


ASS nee requires course or “private 
tuition in Graphology. Box 5789. ore! 


a 


RENCH and German conversn, private 
tuition, offered in London Box 5852. 


~ REEK undertakes translations of French, 
English and Greek, and gives lessons in 
Greek. Box | S809 


O mess. No worry No sky- ‘high prices. 
For decorating jobs to £1,000 jot down: 
E. Anderson, MAIL. 57 32. 


Ss" C. individ. help with children’s school 
work available in London. Box 5853. 


pv BLISHER'S reader will be pleased to 
give an opinion on unpublished MSS. 
first to Box 5910. 


Low fee. Write 10. 


ALTS Make Good Toys. Write for cata- 

logue, order by post, or visit London's 
newest toreee. Galts, Dept. NS, 30 Gt 
Marlborough it wi 1 (behind Liberty's). 


EINZ Bernard is directing the new 

comedy, ‘Border Incident’, by L. 
Bush-Fekete, for Cameo Players. Auditions 
for actors, actresses able to dance and 
scenic design artists will be held on Wed- 
nesday, 4 October at Zion House, 57 Eton 
Ave, NW3 G mins from Swiss Cottage 
Station) at 8 p.m. 


WER Theatre Club members et enjoy py not 

only good plays and good company, but 
also the club bar and buttery, Sunday even- 
ing performances by the Tavistock Reper- 
tory Company, and regular talks and dis- 
cussions. All for £1 1s. or 7s. 6d. annually 
- and for a little extra you can see high- 
quality films at the Film Forum. Interested? 
Write to the Secretary, Tower Theatre Club, 
Canonbury Tower, Canonbury Place, Nl. 


HE Family in Urban Society: 20-23 Oct. 
at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; also ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Week-end’. 27 Oct. “Halloween 
Country Dance’. (Checkendon 221). 
UITAR Lessons. Classical’ Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 
YPHEN Birthday Party: Sat. 7 Oct, 7.30 
p.m. Odeon Cinema Restaurant, Temple 
Fortune, NW11. Buffet, dancing. entertain- 
ment inclusive, £1 Is. Tickets at door. 
PPORTRATE sculptor guarantees likeness. 
From 30 gns. Telephone Dominic 
Polglase, HOLbora 0982. 


AMATEUR Rep. reqs experienced Actors 
and Actresses (Character and Juvenile) 
also set designers, for Autumn Season 
Casting in progress. The Entertainer, Four 
One Act Plays by Tennessee Williams. The 
Playboy Of The Western World, The Tun- 
nel Of Love, The Old Ladies, The White 
Devil (250th Production), Come Closer and 
Look (New Play). Mountview Theatre Club, 
104 Crouch Hill, N8. (MOU. 5885) 


RIVATE Provincial Ar Art Gallery wish “to 
buy moderately- priced paintings. In- 
quiries invited from artists. Box 5301. 


£'> in easy Letter Contest. Send for 
Free Entry Form - plus Free “Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success’. No Sales - 
No Fees training. Pree “Writer’ subscrip- 
tion; two free writing encyclopacdias. BA 
School of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 New 
Bond Street, London, Wl. 


UMANISTS - there may “be a group 
near you. Write Ethical Union (G), 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace. London, W8 
Ir they insist on an image, give them a 
good one, by Anthony Panting, MAI. 
3200 for appointments, 30 Abbey Gardens 
or your home for photography. im 
Conway Hall. Available for Meetings, 
Concerts, Priv. theatricais; capacity 
500, Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for re- 
cordings. Also sm. Hall & Committee Rms 
Apply: Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WC? 
ALLOGRAF - the perfect Swedish ball- 
Mechanism guaranteed 3 years; 
black, blue, grey, with long-lasting refill 20s. 
Caravel Press, Moxon St, WI, or post free, 
MPECUNIOUS but Aesthetic? Please 
send for catalogue: Margery Dean, Wiven- 
hoe, Essex. Good inexpensive antiques. 
ATHING luxury perfected! Black Forest 
sparkling Pine-Needle Bath Tablets 
‘Silvapin’. Delicious fragrance, guaranteed 
refreshing. 2s. 6d. per pack of 5. From 
good chemists and stores. 
RINTING at less cost than Gnpticating, 
even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what speed! William a 
Ltd, 36 Brooke Street, EC1. CHA. 3588. 
PEECH Training. English for f 





Miss Shackman, LRAM SLO 4154 


Tie, Ligmuists” Cu, London's Inter. 


Centre, wan a a Lodge, Holland 
By th (WES. 0989, Grosvenor Pla., 


— for conversn & tuition 





aoe . 38 Kings Rd, 
i “Club attached 


yo Italian effortlessly in 
yh Be ails: Setogni, WEL 6655 


aoe yt be Unlumited (ACY) for te- 
lial able cleaners & babysitters. C CUN 0461 


RINTING at! at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 


chures, —— etc., with illus. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, W1. MAY 093 
4 % Interest (Tax paid by The New 

Homes Building Soc., B. Twickenham) 


invest in a@ wy. devoied Only to assist 
ir: A. Marlowe, _MP 

[MPECCABLE printing for NS readers 
Letterheads to books. The Biado Press. 
171 Swand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 2545 


Grok Story Writng for Profit. The idea! 
Inte: tus free. The 


Regent Institute (8/191), Palace ¢ Gate, W3 














AMOUS Writers” School, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, EC4. Courses in Fiction and 
Article Writing. (PLEet Street 7158/4734) 


a a, psychologist, for 


Prince's Gate, sow at 
Richmond RIC. 4416 


OMMON World, not Common Market, 
a new Party. Write A. Peachey, P.O. 
Box 14, London, NW2. 


AFTER 30 years of misery | found the 
way to relieve catarrh. My method is 
the result of many 
is most successful , 
5. RK ym (NS). 176" 
Sheffield 


Wee Contact Lens 


Centre, %N). 
| Endsleigh Court. WCl. B Book iet sen! 


AMILY Planning Booklet free undes 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray's Inn Rd, wel 


UREX gloves and rubber surgical apph 
ances sent under plaim cover Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London. WI 


WHERE TO STAY 


OTSWOLDS. Guests welcome in simple 
country hse in lovely valley. 7 gns. Also 
furn. cottage (suit two). Mrs Collier, Stean- 
bridge, nr Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2093. 


ECUPERATION at H House in 
53 beautiful acres. Comt., rest, exercise. 
Entirely farian. Farm cges and milk 
Treatment a: Health lectures. Write 
Higham Hse, rma 


for terms, broch., 
Robertsbridge. Sussex Roberts ridge 4 
A “charming 7 


IDHURST District. 

Manor off the beaten track. 4 
acres, own produce. Billiards, putting, 
croquet, licensed bar. Few vacancies for 
winter residence. Southdowns Hotel, Trot- 
ton, Nr Petersfield. Rogate 93. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Ccroser ‘Labour Monthly’. Signposts 

- or Windmilis? 8S. O. Davies, MP; 

This Trades Union Congress: Abe Moffat; 
Change, Not Tinkering: Joan Maynard, JP; 
Peace and Power: R. Palme Dutt. Is. 6d 

* 9s. half ondon, Ni. Dept N.S., 134 Ballards 
ane, 





~ Ce and it 
for details 
egent Court, 




















LANNING = for what?; “Education - 
Labour Re- 


omplacency and Cuts; 
ae att 2d p.f. . 161 Drury | Lane, we. 


STAND. The Bay cs Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. Essays in Christian 
Existentialism - E. F. F Hill, Three Poems 
- Geoffrey Hill, a previously unpublished 
poem by Shelley; stories, a criticiem, 
art. 2s. from your sewsa gr 
10s. p.a. US, Canada 00: 

Otley Rd, Leeds, 16. 


“The ‘Linguist’ » the language | monthly for for 

experts, amateurs and intelligent be- 

Pin Specimen copy ts. 6d. from: The 
ingwist (NS), 20 Grosvenor Place. Swi. 


UDES of Jean Siraker” - leaflet 6d 
Cub 2 Soho Sq.. wi 


_* Visual Arte Club 


PERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
all types of books Poole-Bickford. 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, . London. wc. 
E High Hill Bookshop is mow at No. 
6 High Street (6 doors 
below a premises) with more space and 
books. Approx. 2,250 paperback titles in 
stock. HAM 2218 
| iBRARIES 
world affairs 
The Hammersmith 





t: politics, economics, 
¢ collect. RIV 6807. 
Secichen. London, we. 





ay London people seem to find the 
Heme an hy s they want at The 











ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world (25s. for six months.) 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 
By air mail to Europe Ws.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W. Africa Ws.; E. Africa 95s.; 8. Africa (Johannesburg), 
india 98s.; Australia 130s. 


” 
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Highgate. Ne te 
ground station). 


GFEMAN: books bought 


355 Archway Road, 
Highgate Under- 
jar ae eee 


Libris, 
MAI 3030. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


H's a social lion; not because of his fame 

as a big game hunter, not because he's a 

best-selling author - but because he always 

come superb E) Cid Sherry to his grateful 
Sts. 











OPERA & BALLET 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Covent Garden, WC2. 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


245 Oct. 6 Die Walkure 
7 Oct. at 7.30 Falstati 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
3 Oct. at 7.30 
4&6 Oct. a 7.30 


Ondine 
Les Patineurs, 
Giselle 


Box Office Tel.: COV. 1066 





THEATRES 
RTS. TEM. 3334. Eves 8, Sats 5 & 8 
‘Finders Keepers’, Members 


ERMAID. (CITy 7656). Last days 
Pity She's a Whore’. Com. 3 
Shaw's ‘Androcies and the Lion’ and “The 
Shewing Up of Blanco Powet’. 6 & 8.40 


OUNTVIEW Theatre Club, 104 Crouch 

Hit, N&. MOU. 5885. An Evening 
of Tennessee Williams, 2-7 Oct. at 7.45 p.m 
Mems only. Associate membership 7s. 6d 
per year. (We need exp. actors, actresses 
(juv. & character), casting in progress.) 


OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30, Thurs 
2.30, Sat. 5 & 8.15. Ammold Wesker’s 
brilliant play “The Kitchen 
AVILLE. TEM. 4011. 8.50. Wed. & Sat 
6.15 & 8.50. The hilarious revue success 
The Lord Chamberlain Regrets!" “‘Thunder- 
ous applause — side-splitting’ Daily Herald 
HEATRE Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. Eves 
8, Sat. 5 & 8. A Whistle in the Dark. ‘A 
terrifying play’, The Times. “The stage 
blazes with danger’, Kenneth Tynan 
WER. Ni. (CAN. 3475 96, CAN. Sill 
6-8.30) Beckett's ‘Endgame’ and “The 
vey by Roy Bongartz (new play) 
28-30 Sept. at 7.30. Next: “The Knight from 
Olmedo’, direct from Edinburgh Festival 
64, 11-14 October at 7.50 
NITY. EUS. 5391 
cruiting Offiger’ 
Pri., Sat., Sun. 7.45 
spirits’, Times. Mems 


CONCERTS 


ASIAN MUSIC CIRCLI 
(President: Yehudi Menuhin) 


A SITAR RECITAL by 
USTAD VILAYAT KHAN 
Ustad Imrat Khan (Sitar & Surbahar) 
Shanta Prasad (Tabla) 
Programme includes well-known Ragas 
Solos and POR THE FIRST TIME 

IN EUROPE, Duets 
3} Oct., at 7.30, Conway Hall, 

Red Lion Square, WCI 
Tickets: Members 2s 4s., 6s. and 
10s. Guests Ss. Ss, 10s. and 15s 
Price reductions fer Ballet Clubs, 
Schools and Parties 

Weekly Lecture-Recitals on Asian 
Music & Dance begin on Wed., 4 Oct., 
7.30 p.m. at Royal Academy of Music, 

Marylebone Road, NW! 


Tickets will be available at the door 
one hour before performance begins, 
or any time beforehand from Hon 
Sec., Asian Music Circle, 18 Fitzalan 
Road, London, N3. (FIN. 2934) 


"Tis 
Oct 


Parquhar’s “The Re- 
Restoration Comedy 
‘A torrent of high 





Tues., 





Cass by singers of Hungarian State 
Opera and Cighny Orchestra of Radio 
Budapest (eader Sandor Lakatos) at Rudolf 
Steiner Mall, 33 Park Road, NW1, on Satur- 
day, 7 October, at & p.m. Admission by 
Programme Se. at door. Organised by 
Hengarian Cultura] Club, | ondon 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


CADEMY (GER. 2981). Morning Shows 

daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). Mozart's ‘Don 
Giovanni’ (U) in col. Cond. Furtwangier 

VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Nouvelle 

Vague Survey: Until 1 Oct.: Chabrol's 
Les Cousins’ (©. From 2 Oct.: Resnais’ 
Hiroshima Mon Amour’ (X) 





} 


NEW STATESMAN - 
ENTERTAINMENTS—continued 


NTERNATIONAL Friendship League. 
Dance, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WC1. 
Sat., 30 Sept., 7.30-11. Tkts 4s. 6d. at door. 
NFORMAL Dance and Social - Clive Hall 
Hotel, 27 Fellows Road, NW3. Sat., 
30 Sept., 7.30-11 p.m. 4s. 6d. at door. Re- 
freshments. Hampstead Humanist Society. 
HINA’S 12th Anniversary Celebration. 
See Lectures and Meetings. 


EXHIBITIONS 








THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


“ART and ENERGY’ 


a Schettini restrospective 


8 SLOANE STREET, SWI. 





G™’ MED’'S new publication, Lowry's 
Children’s Playground, £3 plus tax 
7s. lid. from all good printsellers or 11 
Great Turnstile, WC1. 
OLTON Gallery. Michael Werner - 
Abstracts for Architecture. 4-23 Oct 
Diy 10-6, Sats 10-1. 44 South Molton St, WI! 
VY ADDINGTON Galleries. Recent water- 
colours, Larry Bigelow. 10-6. Sats 10-1 
2 Cork Street, Wi 
CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. 26 Young Sculp- 
tors: closing 7 October. Daily 10-6, 
Saturdays 10-1. Admission Is. Members 
free. Library: Maurice Jadot — Painted 
Wood Reliefs 
ASTERPIECES of French Painting 
from the Bibrie Collection including 
paintings by Cézanne, Degas, Gauguin, van 
Gogh, Manet, Monet, Renoir. Arts Council 
exhibition. National Gallery. Till 5 Nov 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues, Thurs. 
10-8; Sun. 2-6. Admission 3s. 6d. 
Vy Qonero K Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAYiair 4419. Daily 10-6, 
Sats 10-1. Until 21 October. Ronald Moody, 
Sculpture Renee Robertson, Kenneth 
Glenister, Paintings 
NTERNATIONAL Exhibition of Child- 
ren's Art, 35 Countries, St Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Rd, NW1. Until 5 Oct. 12 
noon-8 p.m. Mon.-Fri. Adm. free. Organ- 
ised by The Daily Worker 
ROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies St, W1 
Magritte oils and collages 1922-1952. 
Daily 10-6, Saturdays 9.30-1. 
AX Ernst: retrospective 1909-61. Arts 
Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
15 Oct. Mon., Wed.. Fri., Sat, 10-6, Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. Adm. 3s. 6d. 
UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 
Road, N6. Paintings by Ada Piatto, 
Sculpture by M kenham Walsh. 10-5.30, 
Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7 
ARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St, W1. 
(HYD. 6195). ‘Some Aspects of 20th 
Century Art’, Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, Leger, 
Picasso, Pollock, de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Admission free. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. ‘ 
ELLCOME Historical Medical 
Museum, The Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NWI. Portraits of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, 1660-1680. Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Admission Free. 
UDES of Jean Straker - Photography 
12.9 5s. Visual Arts. 12 Soho Sq., WI 
ANOVER Gallery, 32a St George Street, 
WI. Anna Meyrson — Recent Paintings. 
Until 14 Oct. Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. : 
UTE Gallery. Paul Christie Paintings. 
3 Bute Street. S. Kensington, SW7 
EW London Gallery, 17/18 Old Bond 
St. Wi. (GRO. 6755). “The New New 
York Scene’. Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12. Adma 
free. From § Oct. ¥ 
OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street. W1. Recent a by Norman 
Adams and J. Bornfriend. eekdays 10- 
$30 Saturdays 10-1 p.m ms 
IAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, 
Marble Arch, W2. Until 30 September. 
Paintings by William Crozier. Sculptures 
by Brian Wall 


29 SEPTEMBER 1961 
FE XHIBITIONS—coatinued 


| EWES, County Town Gallery, Priory 

Street, adjacent Station. Paintings - 

Cecil Heathfield. 30 September-21 October. 
Closed Suns-Mons 


TALIAN Bronze Statuettes: 15th to 18th 
centuries. Arts Council exhibition. Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum. Till 1 Oct. Fri. Sat. 
10-6; Sun. 2.30-6. Adm. 3s. 6d. 
L& Art Exhibition in the Royal Festiva) 
Hall from 20 September to 5 October. 
Features photographs and models of works 
of art and sculptures commissioned by 
LCC for civic display. Open daily from 5.30 
till 10 p.m. Artists and art-critics particu- 
larly welcome eee 4 
ZveEMME R'S, 26 Litchfield St, WC3. 
Paintings & drawings: Harold Cheesman. 
ISIT Upper Grosvenor Galleries, 19 
Upper Grosvenor St, London, W1. Tel. 
HYD. 3091. Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sats 
10-1 p.m. Old and Modern Masters. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
BERLIN 
The BOMB 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 
BOB EDWARDS, MP, LANCE MAL- 
LALIEU, MP, LORD STONHAM. 
At Albert Hall, Blackpool, 
Tues., 3 OCTOBER, 7 p.m. Adm. free. 
Reserved seats Is. From: Federal Union, 


10 Wyndham Place, London, W1. Tel.: 
PADdington 6679 














A PEACE PLAN FOR BERLIN 
Public Meeting Central Hall, West- 
minster, 7.30 p.m., 16 Oct. 1961 
Speakers will include 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN, MP 
DR DONALD SOPER 
National Peace Council, 29 Great James 
Street, WC1. CHAncery 322 





THE COMMON MARKET 
Why Britain must join! 


Hear 
John STRACHEY, MP 
Roy JENKINS, MP 
John DIAMOND, MP 
Bob EDWARDS, MP 
Hugh DELARGY, MP 
Charles PANNELL, MP 


Tuesday, 3 October at 7.15 p.m. 


Savoy Hotel, North Shore, 
BLACKPOOL 


Organised by the 
LABOUR COMMON MARKET 
COMMITTEE 





COMMON MARKET 


~ KEEP BRITAIN OUT 
CAMPAIGN 


sponsored by the City Press 
new spaper 


PROTEST MEETING 
Monday next, 2 Oct 


Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
6.30 p.m. 


Speakers: 
Oliver Smediey, MC, W. Newton Jones, 
MBE, S. W. Alexander, Peter Linfoot, 
Simon Knott. 





CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Max Ernst Sym- 

posium. Speakers: Georges le Breton, 
Jacques Brunius, Robert Melville, Toni del 
Renzio, Roland Penrose. Chairman: Dr 
Roland. Tuesday 10 Oct. 8.15. Members 2s. 
Non-members 3s. 6d 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





RESOLUTION 42: 
Trades Union and the Arts 
LONDON NEW LEFT REVIEW 
CLUB 


with Clive Barker and others from 
Centre 42 
Mon. 2 Oct., 8 p.m. 


Partisan, 7 Carlisle St, WI. 
Admission 2s. (Members Is.) 








“FOND the Arms Race =< Labour Must 
Lead’. Public Meeting during Labour 
Party Conference. Monday, 2 October, 7.30 
Ee. Jubilee Theatre, Blackpool. Speakers: 
mald Soper, John Horner, Leslie Hale, 
MP, Emrys Hughes, MP, Harold Davies, 
MP. Chair: Frank Allaun, MP. Adm. free. 
Arranged by Labour Peace Fellowship. 


RITAIN, the Common Market and the 
Labour Movement. The issue is vital. 
You must be well informed. Hear: Shirley 
Williams, Ernest Jones, John Diamond, 
MP, Rt Hon. Arthur Bottomley, Lord 
Walston, Fred Mulley, MP, in the NUR 
Hall, Unity House, Euston Road, London, 
NWI, on Sunday 22 October, 10.30 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. Credentials 2s. 6d. from Federal 
Union, 10 Wyndham Place, London, W1. 
Tel.: PADdington 6679 


ENTRAL London . 
Lalange Bowen on Universities in 
Africa. 7.30 p.m. Wed. 4 Oct., Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Sq., WC1. Visitors 2s. 6d. 


HINA’S 12th Anniversary Celebration. 
Artistes: John Neville, Reizenstein, 
Joshua Glazier, Steve Benbow, Philip 
Lewtas, Sheila Francis. Guest of Honour, 
Huan Hsiang, Char d'Affaires of the 
People’s Repubic of China. St Pancras Town 
Hall, Sunday, 1 October. 7.30 p.m. Tickets: 
3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d. All seats reserved. Apply 
Britain-China Friendship Association, 
Gray's Inn Road, WC1 
AMPSTEAD Parliament - the premier 
Model Parliament meets each Wednes- 
day 8 p.m. at the Town Hall, Haverstock 
Hill, NW3. Details from: D. Hunter, 
156 Etchingham Park Road, N3. 


HAW Society, Friday 29 September, 
7 p.m., at National Book League, 
Albemarle Street. WI. Shavian Miscellany. 


CIENCE Forum: Lewis Elton (Battersea 
Coll. Tech.) on Education or Stagna- 
tion; the choice before us Friegds House, 
Euston Rd. 7.15 p.m., Tuesday 3 October. 
2s. (door) or 10s. (year). Coming: Blackett, 
Calder, Lonsdale, Penrose, and others. 
Programme: s.a.c. to Secretary, SF, 19 
Rochester Way, SE3 


Fabian Societ 


Helen Rosenau - Chaos, Coercion or 

Co-operation, A Problem of Town 
Planning. Sua., | Oct.. 11 am. Chamber 
Music Concert, 630 p.m. Discussion. Tues., 
3 Oct., 7.30 p.m., The Revolutionary In- 
dividual in the Cosmic Age: Anthony 
Brooke, Rajah Muda of Satawak. SPES, 
Conway Hall, Holborn, WC1. 


ME& Bob Spiegel from the Council of 
Industrial Design, will talk on the 
functions of this body. The New Jewish 
Society, YWCA, 108 Baker Street, WI. 
(Simon Marks Room) on Wed. 4 October 
at 8 p.m. Adm. to guests 3s. 6d. 
ARJORIE Gullan Memorial Lecture, 
Sat. 7 October, 3 p.m., at Bonnington 
Hotel, Southampton Row, WC1. Speaker: 
Sue Ryder, OBE. ‘Our Forgotten Allies’. 
"INDUSTRIAL Law and the Common 
Market’, Prof. O. Kahn-Preund. New 
Theatre. London School of Economics, 
Wed. 4 Oct., 6 p.m. Admission free. Indus- 
trial Law Society. Details: Secretary, c/o 
‘Justice’, 1 Mitre Court Bidgs, Temple, BC4. 
READING of Poems, with comments 
by Richard Wilbur, American poet. 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Fridav, 29 September at 
6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


HE Friday Club meets 7.45 Fridays at 13 

Prince of Wales Terrace, W8. Talks with 
discussion on Literature, The Arts. Current 
Affairs, 6 Oct. etc. Apply M. Kew, Sic 
Fulham Pk Gdns, SW6, for programme. 


LECTURES etc.—continved on p.459 
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